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Education 





TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


’ A Course of Lectures on Phonetics, with special 
reference to English Speech Sounds, will be given 
Dr. R. A. WituraMs during the Second and 
Terms on Mondays at 5 P.M., beginning 


wary 15. 
An inaugural lecture, open to the public without 
fee or ticket, will be given on January 15, on 
“The History of Phonetics as a Branch of 


Application for tickets, accompanied by drafts 
drawn in favour of Mr. ArTHUR J. SHoRT, should 
‘be addressed to the undersigned. 

Fee, One Guinea. 
Water W. Szron, M.A., Secretary. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 

Mr. D.S. MacCo tt, M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon), 
will continue his Course of Lectures on Sculpture, 
Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern, in the 
Second Term on Fridays at 4.30 p.M., beginning 
on January 12. 

e first lecture will be open to the public 
without fee or ticket. 

Applications for tickets. Fee, One Guinea. 


Wa cTER W. Sgron, M.A., Secretary. 








Books for Sale, etc. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. MartTin’s Lane, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 


ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 
Established 


J. POOLE & CO. 1854. 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 


BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices of Books itt our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 











O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 

Libraries.—The October Catalogue of valu- 

able Second-Hand Works and New Remainders, 

offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and 

will be sent post free upon application to W. H. 

Smita & Son, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HEBREW SCROLL ofthe PENTATEUCH 
‘ written in the year 4984 by one of the best Scribes in 
lem on 55 skins, over 100 feet long, mounted on rollers. 


fine MS., {10 10s.—Walker, 37 Briggate, 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. wor ey aor D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

PREDK. WOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 stam Forei 
Stamps accepted a , - 











Now Ready. 


“THE BUIEDER” NEW YEAR’S NUM- 
_BER, Catherine Street, London, W.C., January 6, 1906, 
contains:—On the Roof, Milan Cathedral; The Riccardi 
Palace, Florence ; Part of Facade, Siena Cathedral; Piccolo- 
mini Altar, Siena Cathedral (all the above drawn by Mr. A. C. 
Conrade); View of the New War Office (drawn by Mr. E. B. 
Lamb); Sculpture, New War Office; New Mairie, Versailles 
(from hotographs) ; Views of Old London, Embankment dis- 
trict (from prints in the Crace Collection); Under the Temple 
Portico (by the Editor); Church of SS. Sergius and Bacch 
Constantinople, the Forerunner of St. Sophia (from measur 
drawings and sketches by Mr. A. E. Henderson, with plans, 
section and roof plan, perspective sections, photographic illus- 
trations of detail, also various details and description in text) ; 
also the Commencement of a Series of Articles (Student's 
Column) on ‘‘ Mathematical Methods and Data for Architects,” 
with other interesting matter, both literary and artistic.—From 
Office as above (4d., by post 4}d.), or through any newsagent. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 
tee NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, 





Tuomas B, MosHEr, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





RCHAZZOLOGIA CANTIANA, Vols. 

cloth, £8 8s.; Shaw’s Kentish Dialect, wrapper (pub. 

tos. 6d.), 2s. 6d., cloth 4s., half-Rox. 5s.; Shaw’s History of 

Eastry, 4to, half-Rox., 9s. 6d.—W. E. Goulden, s St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


I-25, 








Books Wanted 





Ce Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
ellers’ Row). 


‘ae (J. N.) History of Prices, 6 vols, or vols 5 and 6 
Tour through Paris, coloured plates, folio, 1822 

Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices, vols 5, 6, 1857 

Torch, 1837 

Tour of Dr. Prosody, 1821 

Town as or Living Manners, 5 vols, 8vo, 1811-14, or odd 
vols 

Treasure Trove, 1844 

Trials for Adultery, 7 vols, 1780 

Trials, any old volumes of 

Tristram Shandy, vols 1-2, 1759 or 1760 

Tristram (W. O.) Coaching Days, 1888 

Trollope (T. A.) History of Florence, 4 vols 

Turberville (G.) The Noble Art of Venerie, 1575, 4to 

Turner (J. M. W.) Any large books illustrated by him before 
1850 

Turner (W.) Herball, Collen, 1561, folio 

Tusser (Thos.) A Hundred Points of Husbandry, 1557, 1570, 
1571, 1586 

Tyburn Chronicle 4 vols (1768) 

Tyndall (Prof.) Glaciers of the Alps, 1860 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 1871 

Ultra-Crepidarius, a satire, 1823 

Uzanne (Oct.) Any of his works 

Valentine M’Clutchy, | 

Valentine Vox, in monthly parts or cloth, 1840, or any odd 





parts 

Vale Press, any of the publications 

Vallance (A.) The Art of William Morris, 4to, 1897 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Art Gallery. 





IMEON SOLOMON.—An Exhibition of 
Paintings and Drawings by the late Simeon 
Solomon now open at THE BAILLIE GALLERY, 
54 Baker Street, W. 104.M.to6P.M, Admission 
(including Catalogue) 1s. 








T? ARUNDEL CHROMO COLLECTORS, 
Large Collection for Sale. Complete List, giving sizes of 
every Arundel Chromo. Those for sale, priced, very moderate. 
omnes Head, 44 Clarence Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
mdon, N.W,. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, MP. 
With Portraits. 
In 2 vols,, demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE- 


RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By 
W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. With 
40 Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations, 
2 vols,, 8vo, 42s. net. 


NEW EDITION, WITH NOTES BY THE 
AUTHOR. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp 
TENNYSON. Edited by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 











THE 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


The JANUARY Number contains ; 


AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF THACKERAY. From 
a Crayon-Drawing from Life by E. Goopwyn Lewis. 


THE “YIDDISH” HAMLET. AStory. By Isragt Zanc- 
WILL. 
Third Instalment of 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
FENWICK’S CAREER. 
And numerous other Articles and Stories of General Interest 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








Typewriting 





YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction 
for quantities and regular work. Translations. 
—Miss HanDigy, Needham Market, Suffolk. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from 10d. per 1000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 
testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





T° AUTHORS.—Isaset H. Caine (Certifi- 
cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 
of TYPING at od. per tooo words; with Carbon 
Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references—The Hollies, 


Durrington, Worthing. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 





THE STORY OF CHARING CROSS ANDITS IMME- 
DIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 





By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [ Jan. 11, 
LIFE IN MOROCCO. 
By BUDGETT MEAKIN. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

“No living Englishman can speak on the subject with equal authority. . . . Mr. Meakin’s book is an interesting and authoritative one, both from the scientific and general point of view—usefy 
to the sociologist and to the mere traveller—and it is brightly written throughout.”—DatLy Grapuic. ; ee 

“A beautiful book. . . . Those who have been to Morocco and have felt its spell will surely buy this volume; those who have not yet come under its glamour will feel an irresistible ‘desire to 
take early advantage of the information regarding ways and means of getting there, which the author thoughtfully includes in his Preface.”"—Dairy Matt. = 

“ An instructive and entertaining book. . . . The author’s sympathetic studies of Moorish life in all its aspects are exceptionally interesting. . . . The work contains much useful suggestion, and 


Ceserves to be widely read.””"—Mancuest#R GUARDIAN. 


“A fascinating volume. It is a vivid series of pictures of Moorish life and character, manners and customs, It shows Morocco from the inside, and is full of quaint and curious glimpses of 


© condite phases of Berber life. . . . . The chapters on the political situation are most valuable, 


The book is admirably illustrated,’’—Srar. 





ARNOLD BENNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


H UGO: A Fantasia on Modern Themes, 
Will be ready on January 18, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH 


With 84 Illustrations. 


By CLEMENT L. WRAGGE. 


SEAS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [ March 1. 





Literary Rambles in the West of England. By 


ARTHUR SALMON. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (March 8. 





A History of Our Own Times from 1897 to the 


Accession of King Edward VII. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 248. 
*,* These two volumes form Vols. 6 and 7 of the complete work, 


At the Dawn of a New Reign. 


Third Impression. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 





By S. STEPNIAK. 


The Life of Laurence Sterne. 


By Percy FITZGERALD. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





Thunder and Lightning. By Camit_e FLamMarion: 
Translated by WALTER MOSTYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





Mr. Swinbupne’s Tragedies. Collected Edition in Five 
Crown 8vo volumes, boundjin buckram, uniform with the POETICAL WORKS. Price 6s. 
net each volume, or ie net for the five volumes, (Subscriptions accepted only for complete 
sets.) Vol. IV. (MARY STUART) is now ready. 





Works of Fancy and Imagination. By Dr. Grorcr 
MACDONALD, 1o vols, 16mo, cloth gilt, in Case, 218.; or separately, Grolier cloth, 
2s. i? each ; also a NEW ISSUE, in cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt top, 38. net 
each, 


Poetical Works of George MacDonald. 


crown 8vo, buckram, 128, 


2 vols. 


Children of To-morrow: a Romance. By WILLIAM 
SHARP (“Fiona Macieop”). A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 








Prayers Written at Vailima by Robert Louis 


NSON. With a Preface by Mrs. Srevenson. Half-cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s. net. 








Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. THREE NEW VOLUMES BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. [Third Impression. 
2. TALES AND FANTASIES. [Second Impression. 
3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. [Second Impression. 





New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press. 


Caste and Creed. By Mrs. Penny. Second Edition. 


L/anuary 25. 
Nature’s Vagabond, ete. By Cosmo Hamixton. a 

[February 1, 
For Life—and After. By GrorceR. Sims. (ruays 


In the Roaring Fifties. By Epwarp Dyson. [{avarcks. 
Mara: an Unconventional Woman. By Curis HEALY. [shortiy. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. By CuHarirs Reaper. 


With roo Illustrations by MATT. B. HEWERDINE in Photogravure and Half-tone. 
EDITION DE LUXE. In 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES. 
(Sold separately.) Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 


The History of England from the Accession of James II. to the 
Death of William III., preceded by a Sketch of the Period before the toration and also of 
the Reign of Charles ii. In 5 vols. 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in 1 vol. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV., in 2 vols. 


A History of Our Own Times from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
to 1897, in 3 vols. 
*,* These Eleven Volumes, as well as giving a sketch of Earlier British History, form a 
oa History of England from the Accession of James II. (1685) to the Diamond Jubilee 
1897). 











MAURICE. 


By JOSEPH KEATING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WALES IN FICTION. 
The Right Hon. D. Ltoyp-Groreg, President of the Board of Trade, has written the following interesting letter to Mr. Joserpn Keatine with 


reference to “‘ MAURICE ”:— 


** Although I have not vet had the pleasure of meetin; 


1 » Re I cannot resist the desire to write expressing my deep appreciation of your novel. An old Welsh novelist had an ideal which 
he tersely described as being ‘true to nature.’ In my judgment. your book is the nearest approach to that ideal in its description of Welsh colliery 


environment that I haveever read. It 


would be a good thing for Wales and her people if more books like ‘Maurice’ were published. So many travesties of the Welsh people have appeared in the past, that it is a pleasure to 


me to welcome a book so true to life. The character and temperament of the 


je, and the conditions under which they live and work in the 


colliery districts of Glamorganshire, are 
which 


depicted with rare literary skill, and with the vivid accuracy which personal knowledge and experience alone can give. I am glad to know that your work is meeting with the success 


it rves.”—D, Ltoyp-Grorce. 





Lonpon ; CHATTO anp WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lanz, W.C, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE book of this week is undoubtedly Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s biography of his father. Despite the pre- 
occupation of the morning newspapers with the im- 
pending General Election, nearly every daily journal] of 
importance devoted many columns to it. Nor can one 
argue that this was because the book had any bearing 
upon the present contest. On the contrary, it is a curious 
fact that Lord Randolph Churchill’s political life was quite 
complete; it is a finished chapter in history, and his 
deliverances are not quoted in the Fiscal controversy now 
going on, perhaps for the reason that he began by being a 
fair trader—fair trade, in one of his happy phrases, 
“going down like butter” at one time—and by solemnly 
recording his conviction in favour of free trade. The 
interest in Lord Randolph Churchill is, therefore, not 
political, but personal. In a sense, Mr. Winston Churchill 
may be congratulated on the luck of having had so in- 
teresting a father. 


The attention which the book has received dissipates 
the common belief that a book, to be successful, should 
come out in an arbitrarily fixed publishing season. 
This is not the only instance which goes to show that 
what .is of interest in itself is quite independent of 
times and seasons. A few years ago, a popular novelist 
deliberately chose to bring out one of his works of fiction 
in the dullest month of the year—namely, August. He 
shrewdly calculated that in the dearth of other literature, 
his book would receive more attention than could 
possibly be given it when the Editors’ tables were groaning 
under the load of new publications; and the result showed 
that he was perfectly right in his surmise. The absence 
of rivalry had the effect of securing for this work an 
amount of attention greater than it would otherwise have 
received. Next to August, the weeks immediately fol- 
lowing Christmas would generally be described as the least 
favourable for publishing, but here, again, events have 
proved that there is nothing in the theory. Provided that 
a book is likely to secure the ear of the general public, it 
is a matter of no great consequence what date be chosen 
for its publication. 


English literature is not excessively rich in political 
biographies, as there has been a tendency to make this 
species of book the vehiclefora propaganda. When Lord 
Beaconsfield wrote his Life of Lord George Bentinck, his 
intent was avowedly political, and it would be an easy 
matter to give a list of political biographies written not so 
much for the purpose of interesting and entertaining the 
general reader as to vindicate a memory, or a set of 
opinions. Perhaps the most brilliant exception in our time 
is furnished by Mr. John Morley’s “Life of Gladstone.” 
Though Mr. Morley was one of the strongest of partisans, 
and was generally considered to have rather intolerant con- 
victions on many of the great questions of the day, he was 





able, on this occasion, to enter upon his task with a free- 
dom of thought and a width of insight that produced a 
book which was eminently just, with the result that even 
his political antagonists gained a picture of Gladstone’s 
time, conceived on a large scale, and drawn with a hand 
at once free and accurate. Nearly every reviewer has 
made some comparison between Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
book and Mr. John Morley’s, not wholly to the mg 
2 the young writer; but such comparisons are s y 
air. 


The subject in each case was entirely different. Glad- 
stone may be classed with Tennyson, as one of the stately 
figures of the nineteenth century, whose work was great 
and lasting, but whose characters were built on more or 
less conventional lines. The interest attaching to Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s character is much more that of a 
singular and uncommon personality. At the beginning of 
his career, “Randy” was the spoilt child of Parliament: 
his counterpart is that of a University student who is 
always expected to say what no one else could say 
without incurring the displeasure of the officials, and to 
whom a certain amount of licence is allowed that is denied 
to more sedate characters, Lord Randolph’s life was spent 
in kicking over the traces. The old conventions and 
traditions, the old rules and old ideas, of the Tory part 
were set aside or ignored by him, and he approach 
every question always with a freedom that is charming, 
and sometimes with an ignorance that is equally so, It 
is no small achievement of a son to have pictured such a 
father in a manner that is lively and accurate, without 
being exaggerated. 


For some time past an extraordinary craze has been 
manifested on the part of some writers to make Antho- 
logies, and in one way this may be said to be the very 
easiest kind of book-making. You have only to purchase a 
pair of scissors, and the cheapest editions of the standard 
poets, and snip a bit here and a bit there till the allotted 
number of scraps has been got together. Such is the 
popular yiew, and yet the fact that English literature is so 
extremely poor in anthologies is a standing contradiction 
of the common belief. The best of the kind that we have 
is, no doubt, the “‘Golden Treasury,” and it is common 
knowledge that it owes its excellence to the circumstance 
that Mr. Palgrave had at his elbow, ready with advice and 
counsel, the exquisite taste and mature judgment of 
Tennyson. We have daily evidence that the average critic 
is incapacitated for work of this kind, because if he has a 
choice of two things to quote he invariably selects the 
worse. 


These reflections have been inspired by the appearance on 
our table of another of the Love Anthologies, of which we 
have had so many of recent years. ‘Fair play,” 
according to an old saying, “is a jewel,” and it ought 
to be observed in the making of anthologies, But it 
is not always observed; for example, Mr. Hyatt scarcely 
seems to have done the fair thing when adopting 
“The Open Road” of Mr. E. V. Lucas for his model of 
“The Footpath Way ’’—a book amazingly similar. It is 
true that Mr. Lucas can hold no individual copyright in 
the pieces of which his volume is composed, but the 
arrangement of the whole idea was so very original, that 
he ought to have been allowed the exclusive use of it. 
Between ‘‘The Open Road” and “ The Footpath Way,” 
the similarity of construction is great, and if the an- 
nouncement in the papers be true, Mr. Hyatt has in 
preparation an anthology of the Town which will compete 
with ‘The Friendly Town” of Mr. Lucas. We think he is 
carrying too far that sincerest form of flattery, which 
consists in imitation. There is no reason why he should 
not compile an anthology, but the thread on which his 
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pearls are strung should be his own. The offence is much 

reater than that of those anthologists who, — hints 
rom one another, have produced Lyra this and Lyra 
that. 


In last week’s ACADEMY, a correspondent, Mr. H. P. 
Wright, unconsciously gave a curious illustration of the 
prevalent inability to distinguish between the second best 
and the best. His aim in writing was to show that 
Shelley was not the “ineffectual angel” described by 
Matthew Arnold—in other words, that he had at times 
produced the ‘“‘immortal phrase’”’—and he instituted a 
comparison between Shelley and Wordsworth. The pas- 
sage quoted from Wordsworth was that which some con- 
sider to be one of the most beautiful in English poetry 
—‘* Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns” —and he 
averred that any of the following passages was equal 
to it: 

He hath awakened irom the dream of life, 


or 
He is made one with Nature. There is heard 
His voice in ali her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 
or 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. 


Of course, the only result of this is to show that Mr. 
Wright is not very familiar with his Shelley, and still 
less so with the finest poetry. By the “immortal phrase,” 
we mean passages of such unquestioned beauty as, for 
instance, may be found in Hawtrey’s translation of a well- 
known passage in Homer: 


So said she ; they long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing 
There, in their own dear land, their fatherland, Lacedaemon ; 


or Shakespeare’s ** Vex not his ghost,” or such lines as 
the following, in the “‘ Border Ballads ”’ : 


Lang, lang, may the maidens sit, 
Wi’ their good kaims in their hair, 
A’ waiting for their ain dear loves |! 
For them they'll see nae mair. 


That Shelley ever reached the height of these passages 
we have yet to learn. Certainly Mr. Wright may be 
advised to search once more through the pages of his 
favourite poet and see whether he can find a single instance, 


In the Cornhill for the current month, the Right Hon. 
Sir Algernon West writes a very pleasant paper on 
“* Mayfair and Thackeray,” of which one or two passages, 
as, for instance, the following, seem to be worthy of 


quotation : 


The very pavements of Mayfair have for centuries been trodden by 
distinguished men and beautiful women. Walter Scott, in “ The Heart of 
Midlothian,’’ portrays the travel-worn Jeanie Deans making inter- 
cession for her sister with John, Duke of Argyll, at No. 15, Bruton 
Street, and the Duke after the interview ushering her in her Scotch 
garb into the presence of Queen Caroline in Richmond Park, from 
whom she obtained the pardon she sought for her poor sister Effie. 
In later days No. 15 belonged to Lord Granville, whose political 

ties were none the less remarkable for the presence of the famous 
diarist, Charles Greville, whom Lady Granville talked of as “her 
lodger."’ It was subsequently sold to Lord Carnarvon, who was 
for some time Secretary of State for the Colonies in Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. 


And again the following is interesting : 


It is no wonder that Thackeray, the greatest novelist of the age, laid 
many of his scenes in the midst of surroundings so attractive, a wel- 
come guest himself at Bath House, where all the literary men would 
assemble to do homage to Lady Ashburton, who, Carlyle said, was 
** the greatest lady of rank I ever saw, with the soul of a princess and 
captainess, had there been any career possible for her but a fashion- 
able one” ; where came Carlyle and Froude, Tennyson and Browning, 
and Thackeray's great friend Brookfield, the preacher at St. John’s 
Chapel (already destroyed by the omnivorous builder)— Brookfield, 
who, as Lord Stanley of Alderley said, quoted Milton and Shakes- 


peare and described the devil as a perfect gentleman ; and where the 





salon of the Miss Berrys in Curzon Street made glad the heart o 


Thackeray, who says : 
“ A very few years since I knew familiarly a lady who had been asked 


in marriage by Horace Walpole, who had been patted on the head by 
George I. This lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door; had been 
intimate with Fox, the beautiful Georgiana of Devonshire, and that 
brilliant Whig society of the reign of George III.; had known the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired 
young beauty of the Court of Queen Anne.” 


There are several signs that the Army is beginning to 
take more seriously to the study of military history and 
professional matters: The Cava/ry Journal, which is to 
appear this month for the first time as a quarterly, is a good 
but belated idea. France, Germany, and America, have 
had their cavalry journals forsometime. The fact that it 
is to be produced under the supervision of Major-General 
Baden-Powell does not of course give it any official status, 
so that it will not in any way take the place of the Army 
Journal, which was proposed some time ago but never 
came to anything. 


The historical section of the General Staff, which has 
been advocated for years, will probably not come into 
being—owing to objections from the Treasury—until the 
official history of the war in South Africa is completed, 
which should be before the end of 1907. It is however, 
good news that an officer of the General Staff has already 
started on a history of the war between Russia and Japan. 
This seems a more suitable subject for the official 
historian than another history of one of our own wars. 


The new Argentina Theatre at Rome opened last week 
with a production of Shakespeare’s Julius Casar, and 
though there will be none to question the appropriateness 
of the play to the scene of its production, there have been 
many who felt that it would have been more fitting to 
have had a play by an Italian writer. The Argentina is a 
municipal theatre, and the opening performances have 
been an enormous success, Julius C@sar running for a 
week, followed by Maschere, Roberto Bracco’s famous play, 
and ‘J/ Ventaglio, by Goldoni. Next week Oscar Wilde’s 
A Woman of No Importance, translated by Giacinta Pezzana 
under the title of Una donna qualunque, will be given. 
The patrons of the latest municipal theatre cannot complain 
of lack of variety. 


Messrs. Hodgson and Co. will begin the New Year 
with a three days’ sale on January 9, Io andr. Thesale 
includes the library of the late Mr. H. J. P. Dumas, and 
among the books to be offered are Dugdale’s “‘ Monasticum 
Anglicanum”; topographical and antiquarian books; 
Raynald’s ‘‘ Byrth of Mankynd,” 1560; the 1676 Quarto 
of “‘Hamlet”’ ; plays by Dryden, D’Urfrey, and Shadwell ; 
a number of first editions of well-known modern authors ; 
Murray’s “New English Dictionary”; and a set of the 
Chiswick Press British Poets. 


Mrs. William Sharp writes to us from 21 Woronzow 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.: I intend to write a memoir 
of my husband, and shall feel greatly indebted for the loan 
of any letters or other documents likely to be of service, 
whether of a personal nature, or relative to his work as 
William Sharp or Fiona Macleod. Owners may rest 
assured that every care will be taken with the letters, etc., 
and that they shall be returned in due time. 


We are requested to announce that the endowment fund 
now being raised for the family of the late Professor 
G. B. Howes, F.R.S., will be closed shortly, and all 
intending contributors are asked to send their contributions 
without delay to the Treasurer, Mr, Frank Crisp, at 
17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E,C, 
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LITERATURE 


“WRIT IN WATER” 


Lord Randolph Churchill, By Winston Spencer CHURCHILL. 
2 vols, (Macmillan, 36s. net.) 


To the majority of us the most interesting history is that 
which deals with our contemporaries, and it is difficult to 
know whether the attractiveness of the present biography 
should be ascribed to this fact or to the skill of the writer. 
Mr. Winston Churchill here displays many valuable quali- 
fications for the important task entrusted to him. He 
deals with his father, not in the adoring attitude of one of 
a family recounting the exploits of its most illustrious 
member, but with the detachment of a philosopher and 
the penetration of a statesman. If his estimate be too 
favourable it is certainly not more so than we expect from 
a biographer. The theme he had to deal with was not in 
itself literary : Lord Randolph Churchill was not learned in 
the sense that Mr. Gladstone was, and Mr. John Morley is, 
learned. Neither at Bton nor at Oxford did he burn the 
midnight oil in study. He was not even widely read 
in general literature. The Bible, Gibbon, and Jorrocks 
supplied what may be called the essentials of his library : 


In the strong, simple, homely words and phrases, sonorous sentences 
and veins of rough spontaneous mirth whieh characterise the style and 
language of his rhetoric and writing, the influence of these three varied 
fountains, quaintly and not incongruously intermingled, can be plainly 
seen, 


Within the covers of these volumes there is nothing to 
show that he was interested in the scientific or literary 
history of his time. The atmosphere is from start to finish 
severely political. Lord Randolph was no writer. The 
few magazine articles he composed were merely political 
speeches in print, aiming to serve practical ends, and with 
no pretence to art or finish. Blenheim was no place for 
celebrities other than those who had won their titles to 
distinction at Westminster. But these circumstances, far 
from placing him at a disadvantage, only gave force and 
piquancy to the working of an exceptionally fresh and 
brilliant mind. 

The effective career of Lord Randolph Churchill may be 
said to date from the fall of the last Beaconsfield Ministry. 
Mr. Gladstone, after his memorable Midlothian campaign, 
came into office with a huge majority. Liberalism was 
surging and swelling over the land, and Conservatism 
appeared to be swept aside for a generation at least. But 
the events of the next few years were to confound the 
prophets who said this. The Bradlaugh controversy among 
other things gave birth tothe Fourth Party, and the efforts 
of Lord Randolph and Sit Henry Drummond Wolff, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Gorst were to show how a numerically 
feeble but active and vigilant band of adversaries could 
sow discord and the seeds of disruption in a majority that 
seemed overwhelming. At the same time they were bringing 
about a reorganisation of the Conservative forces. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, amiable but feeble—the Goat, as they 
nicknamed him—was as much the object of their hostility 
as was Mr. Gladstone himself. In this they had the con- 
nivance of Lord Beaconsfield, who explained that he left 
Northcote to lead the Commons on the assurance that 
Mr. Gladstone had definitely retired. We can see now that 
the Liberal leader had lost the vigour of his prime, and 
instead of the majority being a powerful weapon in his 
hand it was frittered away in a series of squabbles. 

If there is anything enduring in the part played by Lord 
Randolph Churchill it must be sought in the dissolution of 
the old party formations and their reorganisation. For 
many years the Whig wing of the Liberal army had been 
alarmed at the Radical proposals of Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr.Chamberlain. Their secession, which had as its imme- 
diate excuse the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill, had been prepared for bya long series of events. The 
inventor of Tory democracy drove home the wedge, But 





he was not destined to fill any great part for such a 
length of time as would afford opportunity for lasting work. 
As Secretary for India he was but one of a Government of 
caretakers, and when he became leader of the House and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he, in a sense, committed 
official suicide. 

After reading the authoritative history of his resig- 
nation as set forth here by Mr. Winston Churchill 
two or three conclusions are inevitable. One of them is 
that Lord Randolph let himself be carried away by a too 
easy and early success. He committed the grave mistake 
of thinking himself indispensable, and had'no idea that the 
Conservative party was being reconstructed on a solid and 
durable basis. Next, in insisting upon a retrenchment in 
the Service votes, he showed alack of statesmanlike fore- 
sight. He utterly miscalculated the strength of the forces 
arrayed against him. Lord Salisbury and he had been 
gradually developing what our author alludes to as a 
‘harsh antagonism,” and the elder statesman, by accepting 
the proffered resignation, snuffed out a career. Further, 
the fates had been with him. Lord Randolph tried to re- 
build his party by means of Tory democracy; Lord 
Salisbury actually did rebuild it by abiding in the ancient 
ways. So Lord Randolph, as his son pathetically admits, 
died and left behind him no enduring monument, no piece of 
legislation, no signal Act, no financial reform, nothing but 
a name and a tradition. 

In asense, the fame of Lord Randolph Churchill may be 
said, in the pathetic phrase of John Keats, to be “ writ in 
water.”” We are, of course, not unmindful of the fact that 
his influence helped to re-fashion the Conservative party 
of his time, but how far it extended must be purely and 
simply a matter for speculation. We have no concrete 
facts on which to form an opinion. All the more responsi- 
bility, therefore, devolved upon Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who in this book has erected the only enduring monu- 
ment of his father that is possible. We are glad that 
he has succeeded so well. Probably there are many 
readers who will turn the pages with some feeling of 
apprehension, as Mr. Winston Churchill's public career has 
been by no means free from mistakes and indiscretions. 
But here he has kept on the right lines, and although 
the task set him was one of very great difficulty, 
the candid critic must admit that he has discharged it 
without giving offence. He is in the position of one who, 
having changed his politics, had for the p ses of a 
biography to return to that part of the political world 
which he had forsaken. No man changes sides without 
engendering certain jealousies and dissatisfactions—with- 
out, making many enemies; and we would —— 
dwell on the fact—we think every candid critic will 
confirm it—that he has been scrupulously fair to all the 
parties who figure in these pages. There is, as far as one 
can see, no covert attack, no bitterness. Mr. Morley 
himself did not show more candour in writing the life of 
Mr. Gladstone than Mr. Winston Churchill has shown in 
dealing with the career of his father. 


LORD BYRON’S POETRY 


The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Ernest Hartiey Coteriper, (Murray, 6s. net.) 


THERE is little to say of this edition of Byron’s poetry, 
except to praise its completeness and thoroughness. The 
introductory memoir by Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge is 
all that could be desired; in every way this is a most 
satisfactory edition of Byron to have on the bookshelf, and 
we think it will continue for many a long day to deserve a 
place there. But the interest of Byron’s poetry, we think, 
has become less literary, and more historical. Origi- 
nally it produced a great but varying effect on the 
public mind. It owed its vogue, on first publication, less 
to its intrinsic merit than to the fact that it gave definite 
expression to certain vague aspirations and thoughts of the 
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time. The spirit of revolution was abroad, not only in 
England, but on the Continent, and Lord Byron was destined 
by nature to be its prophet. Yet long after that had passed, 
his fame remained as a great tradition, and there were not 
wanting critics who followed the public bent so far that 
they found a strain of the highest poetry in his work. But 
the evanescence of many reputations is disclosed by the 
efflux of time, and Byron passed out of fashion until a few 
years ago, when a great attempt was made to revive his 
fame. 

The question to-day is, whether there was any reality 
in that movement, or whether it was artificial. Is Byron 
now a living force, or is he only one of those authors 
whose works should be in every gentleman’s library, but 
are Seldom, if ever, taken down to read? As we have 
already hinted, so much, in this case, depends upon taste 
and opinion, that it is very difficult te apply a satisfactory 
test. We know that little of Byron’s work touches the 
high-water mark of poetry; his verses will be searched in 
vain for a line such as that quoted by a correspondent, 
last week, from Wordsworth : 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
or for such poetry as: 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago; 


And an explanation of this may be found if we examine 
Byron’s attitude of mind. It has often seemed to us that 
this was expressed most naturally and spontaneously in 
one of his effusions where he is unlikely to have been 
posing, and therefore, in all probability, was at least 
sincere. The poem we refer to is the epistle to Becher: 


Dear Becher, you tell me to mix with mankind ; 
I cannot deny such a precept is wise ; 

But retirement accords with the tone of my mind : 
I will not descend to a world I despise. 


Did the Senate or Camp my exertions require, 
Ambition might prompt me, at once, to go forth ; 

When Infancy’s years of probation expire, 
Perchance I may strive to distinguish my birth. 


The fire, in the cavern of Etna, conceal’d, 
Still mantles unseen in its secret recess ; 
At length, in a volume terrific, reveal’d, 
No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 


All this might be described, in the slang of to-day, as 
“side” in literature. The great writers never either 
despised, or affected to despise, the world in which they 
lived. It is of the very essence of their character that they 
mixed with it kindly, and that the best of them discerned 
weaknesses in themselves greater than any they could see 
in their neighbours. Yet it was the same boyish idea that 
formed the chief inspiration of the most ambitious of Lord 
Byron’s poems. The very epithet ‘‘ Byronic” has come to 
signify something of this kind, and, as the characteristics of 
a great personage may often be seen most vividly in a cari- 
cature, soin the Byronic hero of the third-rate lady novelist 
we most clearly discern the weakness of Lord Byron. 

If we turn to the passages that used to be publicly 
recited with great effect two generations ago, we seem to 
feel that there is something inflated and almost tawdry 
about them. What we mean might be most clearly 
perceived by comparing the famous lines : 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's Capital had gathered then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry—and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 


with the account of the same battle given by Thackeray, 
in “ Vanity Fair.” 





Byron is, in the language of catd-players, always 
“bragging a little beyond his hand’’; his sentences 
seem to be framed to express more than he actually felt. 
Thackeray possesses the genius of reserve, and, as much by 
what he leaves unsaid as by his homely yet pregnant 
phrases, he achieves what should be the true purpose of 
every writer—that is to say, he is not intent on showing 
his readers his glorious command of language, but on 
stirring and creating thoughts and images within them. 

Byron was above all things an egoist, and it is the 
nature of the egoist not to hold fast to any chord of 
interest that binds him to his hearers, but to write down 
what is in his own mind, quite regardless as to whether he 
carries § his audience with him or not. The essential 

uality of Scott is, that he is continually groping for, and 
finding, the sympathies and interests of his readers, 
and the result is that, especially when he is maki 
his humbler characters speak, the appeal is direct an 
instantaneous. It was, as it were, by accident that 
Byron voiced the sentiments of the people of his own 
time: thoughts to which he gave utterance were simmering 
everywhere, and to that extent, he was a real poet and 
interpreter. But greatness depends, not on catching the 
emotions of the moment, but on understanding those 
strong yet simple feelings that are common to every time 
and every race. Byron’s egoism prevented his under- 
standing them; and it was here that he failed. If we 
examine his choicest passages—those that were the prime 
favourites of his early admirers—we feel that our interest 
is but languidly stirred. 

There is a story told of a critic, famous in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, who was a great admirer of 
Wordsworth, and who thought nothing of Byron. One 
night he was in company with a friend who held opinions 
of an almost opposite nature, and who declaimed with 
qrent fervour the poem which was then considered the 

nest that Byron had composed : . 


The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of War and Peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their Sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the Lover's lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your Sires’ “ Islands of the Blest.”’ 


His recitation was interrupted at the first line by the critic’s 
impatient: ‘‘ Why this vain reiteration?” The story has 
many times been told for the poet, and against the critic, 
but there is a suspicion now that the latter was right. 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF KINGS 


Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, By J. G, Frazer, 
D.C.L., LL.D. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) 


Since Dr. Frazer wrote ‘“‘The Golden Bough” he has 
seen a great change come over the position of anthro- 
pology. Then Dr. Tylor had, indeed, long held his 
unique position, but, with that exception, professional 
anthropologists were men of bones and stones. Now 
Cambridge boasts a flourishing school of anthropology— 
Dr. Frazer’s ‘“‘ Lectures’ formed one of the courses—and 
the study of racial psychology, custom and institution is 
pursued no less earnestly than that of physical anthro- 
pology ; indeed, their right to a place among the sciences 
1s admitted by their inclusion among the subjects covered 
by the “‘ International Catalogue of Scientific Literature.” 

Readers of “ The Golden Bough” are familiar with the 
problem which Dr. Frazer there undertakes to explain— 
the rule of the grove at Nemi, whose priest, Virbius, had 
to defend his life against all comers, the challenge being 
thrown down by plucking from a certain tree the branch 
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which gives its name to the book. In the work before us 
Dr. Frazer restates this problem in the light of new know- 
ledge. Further research and reconsideration of his old 
authorities have shown him that Virbius was not only the 
priest of the grove, but also the husband of Diana, the god- 
dess of the sanctuary ; and the latter half of the book deals 
with Nemi and Roman kingship. But before he approaches 
this part of his subject, Dr. Frazer deals at length, first 
with certain general principles of savage belief and custom, 
of which the sacred character and magical functions of 
kings are a special case ; and secondly, with the origin and 
development of chieftainship and individual authority 
among peoples in the lower stages of culture. The whole 
of the present work consists substantially of a series of 
extracts from the forthcoming edition of “‘The Golden 
Bough,” and, as might be expected, there is much in the 
earlier portion which is familiar to readers of the two 
former editions. 

The statement of the problem raised by the “ Rex 
Nemorensis”’ of Nemi leads up to a more general discus- 
sion of sacred kingships, from which Dr. Frazer passes on 
to discuss the principles of magic. Magic, he holds, is, 
properly, an expression of the doctrine of sympathy, and 
he distinguishes two varieties: first, homceopathic magic, 
which he formerly termed mimetic ; this aims at producing 
an effect by imitating it, as does the magician when he 
stabs the waxen image of his enemy, believing that he 
thereby inflicts a corresponding injury on him ; secondly, we 
have contagious magic, based on the idea that anything 
which has been in contact with a man thereafter remains in 
a sympathetic relation with him, thus offering a means of 
causing him good or harm by appropriate processes ; all 
students of folklore are familiar with examples of this, 
such as “‘salving the weapon and not the wound,” in order 
to prevent the latter from festering. We then pass on to 
a definition of taboo, here defined as “negative magic.” 
Positive magic, homeeopathic and contagious, aims at pro- 
ducing positive results; it says, “Act, so that this may 
happen” ; taboo, on the other hand, enjoins abstinence 
from certain acts, in order that the results may not 
happen. 

Returning to the earliest form of the sacred king—the 
public magician of Africa and Australia—Dr. Frazer shows 
that one of his chief functions is the control of weather for 
the good of the tribe. The impotence of the means which 
they employed is no index to the immense importance in 
the history of the human race of the institution thus called 
into being. In the rise of the despot, free from the chains 
of superstition, Dr. Frazer sees the dawn of the freedom of 
thought and deed in modern society; for the savage lies 
bound, hand and foot, by the fetters of custom and super- 
stition; and it is not until some great innovator arises, or 
until, in more modern times the European has led the 
way, that he discovers how unreal are the fears to which 
he and his forefathers have surrendered their liberty of 
action. 

After a brief survey of human gods, our attention is 
recalled to the Grove of Nemi. We have already learnt in 
the first lecture that the grove was, according to one 
account, the scene of the loves of Numa and the nymph 
Egeria, no less than of Virbius, or his successors, and the 
tree-goddess Diana. This leads to a discussion of the 
marriage of plants and the frequent personification of one 
or both the hymeneal pair by human beings. Readers of 
“The Golden Bough” are already familiar with the 
ceremonies of May-Day, in which the King and Queen of 
the May represent deities of vegetation. Dr. Frazer now 
goes on to show that there has also been a practice of 
marrying human beings to water and fire gods, and explains 
as a distorted recollection of the former practice the wide- 
spread story of the type of Perseus and Andromeda. The 
marriage with tree gods has a more immediate bearing 
upon the main theme of the book; we have already seen 
that Dr. Frazer conjectures the priest to have been the 
husband of Diana; he now goes on to suggest that the 
union of Numa and Egeria was no more than a replica of 





this sacred marriage of the priest; and his argument is a 
fine piece of synthesis. Starting with the oak god, Jupiter, 
he shows that we have good ground for regarding Janus as 
another form of Jove; but Janus is etymologically 
equivalent:to Dianus, the feminine of which is Diana, the 
goddess of the grove. Now Egeria was an oak nymph, as 
we learn from Plutarch; it is therefore no far-fetched 
hypothesis that she was identical with Diana in substance, 
if not in name. If this conjecture be correct, it follows that 
the King of Rome married the oak goddess. Another line 
of argument, tending to show that the Roman Kings 
claimed to be incarnations of Jupiter, the Italian counter- 
part of Zeus, whose name was borne by all Greek kings, 
reinforces this conclusion. Further weight is lent to the 
conjecture by facts in the history of the kings of Rome; 
the priést of the wood was liable at any moment to have to 
fight, not only for his position, but for his life; and we find 
that many of the kings died a violent death. The custom 
of the “‘ Regifugium,” the date of which was the close of 
the Saturnalia, is, Dr. Frazer suggests, connected with the 
same idea; it was a test of the manhood of the king and 
perhaps at the same time a means of winning a bride; for 
examples are quoted in which the hand of a princess is the 
prize of an athletic contest. 

The custom of marrying a mortal man to a tree goddess 
finds a parallel in the marriage of a human maiden to the 
fire god. This, Dr. Frazer conjectures, was the explana- 
tion of the primitive position of the Vestal Virgins, who 
were daughters of- the royal house. Legends of the birth 
of Romulus_and Servius Tullius suggest that the King of 
Rome was the son not of his predecessor but of an alien 
father by a Vestal Virgin, with whom he allied himself as 
representative of the god; and Dr. Frazer lays stress on 
the fact that though several kings left sons or grandsons, 
not one of the latter succeeded, while in three cases the 
daughter’s husband mounted the throne, and in a further 
case the right to the throne was gained through the mother. 
Then follow the further suggestions that the hand of the 
princess was gained by victory in a race; and that the 
kings of Rome were not patricians—men of the conquering 
race—but plebeians, in whose hands were left, not civil 
power, but religious rites, which they, as men of the soil, 
would better understand than the new-comers. On this 
hypothesis the abolition of the kingship was a precautionary 
measure, rendered necessary by the attempts of the legiti- 
mate rulers to oust their conquerors. 

This summary is far from exhausting all the points 
raised by Dr. Frazer's discussion of the kingship in Italy, 
on which, as at once the most novel and most interesting 
feature of the present work, most stress is here laid. But 
it is time to offer some criticism on points of detail; in 
its main lines Dr. Frazer seems to have established his 
contention. But he conjectures that the Vestal Virgins, in 
the times of the kingship, were the daughters of the royal 
house, who remained at home while their brothers went 
forth to win for themselves brides and royal dignity; the 
contest for the hand of the princess was decided by a test 
of manly prowess ; the king gave his daughter's hand asa 
prize to the victor in a foot-race. On the other hand Dr. 
Frazer argues that an old Latin king was himself son of a 
Vestal Virgin, though not, of course, of the same family 
as that into which he subsequently married; for it is not 
improbable that the well-known savage rule of exogamy 
still subsisted for the royal family, which, as so often hap- 
pens, kept up a custom long extinct among the people. 
Now, as the aeade which Dr. Frazer himself quotes as to 
the birth of Romulus and Servius Tullius bear witness, a 
king might be the son of a slave woman, who was indeed a 
Vestal but not of royal blood—a lineage absolutely con- 
tradictory of Dr. Frazer’s hypothesis. Not only so, but it 
by no means follows that the race for the hand of the bride 
was a closed event; the examples adduced in the text 
suggest that any one, whether prince or peasant, might 
enter for the matrimonial stakes; and if this were the 
case, even granting that heredity might help the scions of 
royal houses, we are far from being able to assert that one 
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of them would necessarily prove his superiority to all com- 
petitors. It seems probable therefore that the king did 
not, in all cases, claim through his mother, and that his 
father was not necessarily of royal blood. 

That three kings succeeded their father-in-law is per- 
haps fairly strong evidence of a rule of succession by 
marriage, of which we have collateral evidence, indirect 
though it it be, in the incident familiar in fairy tales of the 
strange prince who woos and wins a kingdom; this does 
not of course establish anything for Latium, but it sug- 
gests that the practice was fairly common. It is, however, 
singular that though Dr. Frazer can quote evidence of 
succession through marriage of the late king’s widow, he 
cannot discover any exact parallel to the rule which he 
believes himself able to trace in Latium. On the whole, 
therefore, his case as to succession is hardly proved. 

Turning to more general questions, we find that though 
Dr. Frazer quotes many instances of magician-chiefs in 
Africa and Australia, he barely mentions America. Not 
only so, but he passes over the war-chief, though he is, even 
in Australia, if Dr. Howitt’s evidence goes for anything, 
as common as the magician-chief. Yet in the war-chief 
we have, no less undoubtedly than in the sacred chief, one 
of the sources of the kingly dignity. But as regards this 
it should be mentioned that Dr. Frazer does not claim 
universal validity for his conclusions in this matter. It 
would have been a laborious task to sift the evidence for 
the two kinds of chieftainship and give to the inquiry a 
statistical basis; but we are accustomed to expect much 
from Dr. Frazer’s erudition and unwearied labours. Many 
other points in these lectures invite discussion, especially 
the question of the annua! sacrifice of kings, but space 
fails us. The points here mentioned detract little from the 
charm of the work, and those who turn to these lectures 
for a foretaste of the new “Golden Bough ”’ will find, as 
of old, skilful exposition of the argument, allied to 
elegance of diction and no little learning. 


THE ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
THOROUGHBRED HORSE 


The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. By 
Witttam Ripeeway, M.A., F.R.A., Hon, D.Litt, (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 12s, 6d. net.) 


Wuat is truth? said jesting Pilate. As far as we are 
aware the pregnant question has never yet been answered. 
So after reading Professor Ridgeway’s fascinating and 
erudite work, it is with a feeling of disappointment that 
we are compelled to repeat the oft-asked question : ‘‘ What 
is an Arab Horse?” It is a pity that it should be so, 
and possibly in our ignorance we have failed to perceive 
the light. Professor Ridgeway knows so much and 
attempts to convey his knowledge to people of lesser 
intelligence in so brilliant a style, that one becomes to a 
certain extent hypnotised by the wealth of argument and 
illustration which is poured out in an unceasing flow. It 
is only when the book is closed and the personality of the 
writer ceases to exercise its magnetic influence, that 
reflection forces upon one the unwelcome fact, that as 
regards the avowed purpose and purport of the work, 
complete ignorance still prevails. 

In our youthful days many of us have puzzled not a 
little as to how the full-rigged ship could possibly have 
got into the bottle. So now we fain would know how the 
Arabian horses got into Arabia, and it will be interest- 
ing to see how far the researches of the Disney Pro- 
fessor go towards the solution of this problem. if any 
positive deduction can be made from the facts, real or 
supposititious, upon which Professor Ridgeway bases his 
arguments, it would appear that the Arabian horse derives 
from some equine race which had its habitat in Northern 
Africa. This prepotent race, we gather, passed into 
Western Asia and thence, after many wanderings, some 
members of the tribe reached Arabia. If this be so, then 





the Arab horse is not an Arabian at all, and one begins 
to wonder whether the origin of the Arabian horses can 
be the secret so carefully guarded by the Sphinx. To our 
way of thinking, it appears feasible that just as we in this 
country have improved the breed of horses, by judicious 
crossing, testing and feeding, until we have produced the 
British thoroughbred (which by the way is quite a mis. 
nomer), so in those early days the inhabitants of Arabia 
not improbably developed the horses~then available into 
the breed which, from its excellence, became known as the 
Arab horse. 

A passage of peculiar interest in the work under notice 
is that (p. 470) in which the author deals with the pre- 
orbital gland-pit which has been traced in the skulls of 
Hipparion, in those of E. sivalensis—an Indian fossil horse 
—as well as in the Indian domesticated horse, an Arab 
horse, and in such English thoroughbreds as have been 
subject to examination. Such masters of scientific re- 
search as Dr. Lydekker and Professor Ray Lankester have 
failed to detect traces of this gland-pit in ordinary English 
and Continental horses, and it also appears to be absent 
from the skulls of horses found in the drift and turbary of 
Europe. Mr. Lydekker’s suggestion that the “ blood horse ” 
is of Indian origin appears to be as feasible as any other, but 
Professor Ridgeway will ‘‘ none of it,”’ and proves to his own 
satisfaction at all events, that the Arabs got their “‘ blood 
horses”’ from Northern Africa, and that “ for ages these so- 
called Arab horses have been continually pouring into India.” 
To the question of colour, regarded from an hereditary 
point of view, the Professor attaches an importance which 
appears to us to be somewhat exaggerated ; but his argu- 
ments in this instance, as indeed in many others, are full of 
interest, and are put forward with such clearness that they 
are almost, if not quite, convincing. At all events the 
colour question supplies Professor Ridgeway with strong 
collateral evidence in support of his case. The historical 
and geographical arguments put forward by him appear to 
come under two heads—the negative and the positive. 
Under the former denomination comes evidence which 
tends to prove—and here, in our opinion, the Professor has 
made good his case—that no horses were owned or bred by 
the Arabs during the period preceding and including the 
early days of the Christian era. It is shown with equal 
clearness that in the tenth century before Christ, horses 
were exported from Egypt to Palestine and other parts of 
Asia Minor, and this fact alone supplies the strongest proof 
that the horses of Egypt were in demand on account of 
their superiority. Strabo, who may be taken as a fairly 
accurate historian, proves that down to his time, that is to 
say, towards the dawn of the Christian era, neither camels 
nor horses were bred between the Nile and the Red Sea. 
Whence, then, did the ancient Egyptians procure their 
horses? That is the question the solution of which would, 
practically speaking, solve a much disputed problem. 

It is to this task that Professor Ridgeway has devoted 
his talents and his genius for research ; and it may safely 
be said that unless future investigation, or unexpected dis- 
coveries supervene, his conclusions on the subject will be 
universally accepted as correct—that is, in so far as the 
source of supply of horses to Egypt is concerned. It is 
made c'zar to the dullest understanding that from a very 
early period, Libya was the home of a superior breed 
of horse, and history supplies evidence that the Libyan 
people, who possessed both horses and cattle, were in 
the habit of raiding the fertile valley of the Nile from time 
to time. These things being so, there is more than a 
probability that trade and intercourse sprang up between 
the raiders and the raided, and that in due course some 
of the Libyan horses, which must have been both feared 
and admired by the Egyptians, passed into their possession 
together with specimens of the chariots which, it has been 
clearly demonstrated, were constructed and used by the 
Libyans. An engraving of a chariot discovered in a tomb 
at Thebes is given on p. 225 of the work under notice. 
Egyptologists assign this discovery to the fourteenth 
century B.Cc., but it is not of Egyptian construction 
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and there are reasons for supposing that it was im- 

rted from some northern country. Besides the Egyptians, 
the ancient Greeks imported horses freely from Northern 
Africa, and Homer, Livy and other writers refer to the 
horses and horsemen of those regions in terms of admira- 
tion and envy. Furthermore, in the fifth century B.c. 
Libya supplied Xerxes with cavalry. Trustworthy 
evidence establishes the fact that when there were no 
horses of any sort in Arabia, the Libyans possessed a breed 
of their own which was held in great esteem by all who 
came into touch with them, and also that large numbers 
of these North African bred horses were in the possession 
of the Egyptians. ; a ‘ 

Still following Professor Ridgeway’s line of reasoning, we 
gather that, as indicated by pictorial fragments from ancient 
pottery and places of burial, the North African horses 

sed the distinguishing physical traits and character- 
istics of the Arab horse. If that be true (there is no 
adequate reason for doubting it), and it can be shown that 
the Libyan or North African horse did actually find its 
way in considerable numbers into Arabia, then the Pro- 
fessor has proved that after all the term “ Arab”’ horse, 
as applied to the horses of Arabia, is as great a misnomer 
as that of “thoroughbred” which is used to distinguish 
the existing breed of racehorses in England. Under the 
sway of Mahomet the Arabs swept into Egypt and con- 
quered the tribes to the west of the Nile; like other 
great conquerors in more modern days, Mahomet knew 
the value of good horses to a country, and there is but 
little doubt that he and his followers did actually cap- 
ture and take back with them to Arabia numbers of the 
best Libyan horses; but there is no proof that these 
animals were not crossed from time to time with horses 
rocured from other sources. 

Much of the interesting evidence accumulated by Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway is dealt with after the fashion of a special 
pleader, and is presented in a manner which is somewhat 
calculated to warp the judgment of the reader. Some 
failings notwithstanding, no one who takes an interest, 
scientific or otherwise, in the origin and descent of the 
horse, should fail to read the brilliant book on these 
subjects which has now been added to the excellent series 
of biological works issued by the Cambridge University 


Press. 


MICHELANGELO 


The Sonnets of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Translated into 
English Verse by S. Exizasern Harz, (Kegan Paul, 


5s, net.) 


THE world knows Michelangelo the painter and sculptor : 
comparatively few people know Michelangelo the poet; 
while perhaps a still smaller number are acquainted with 
him as an active practical man. In this version of his 
sonnets, and in the charming and well-translated Life by 
a younger contemporary of his which occupies the first 
half of the volume, he is presented in the two latter 
aspects. 

Ascanio Condivi, the author of the Life, seems to have 
known Michelangelo well, and talked much with him in his 
old age. At the outset of the biography he remarks that 
the date of his hero’s nativity alone is enough to show 
that the child then born would be of a “noble and lofty 
intellect,” succeeding in everything and especially in art, 
since on that day Mercury and Venus were in the second 
house of Jupiter and wore a “friendly aspect.” This 
statement is followed almost immediately by one which 
will be accepted much more readily nowadays as a tenta- 
tive explanation of Michelangelo’s special genius—namely, 
that the nurse who brought him up was the daughter of a 
sculptor and married to a sculptor. But we are not 
primarily concerned with finding out the astrological or 
physical causes of his fondness for art at an early age. 
We are more inclined to take personality and genius for 





granted, and to read his life in an objective spirit, finding 
in it an unusually interesting biographical study. For 
Michelangelo’s reputation as sculptor and architect brought 
him into situations in which all his resource and ability 
were called forth, and the result was that he displayed 
capacity and energy of a practical order which might, 
if the course of his life had been undisturbed, have lain 
undeveloped and unsuspected. As it is, we are able to 
catch several glimpses of this side of his character. He 
was the only man capable of making a scaffolding for the 
painting of the Sistine chapel at Rome; he made a road 
over the marshy ground between Pietrasanta and the 
coast ; and when the Medici were expelled from Florence 
he took charge of the fortifications of the city and invented 
a new kind of machinery for protecting the walls from the 
fire of the enemy. 

If,in addition to being a great painter, a unique sculptor 
and architect, and one who at an emergency could turn 
his hand to carpentry, road-making and fortification, he 
had also been a great poet, we should no longer believe in 
human limitations. It is commonly said that he ‘ took 
all art for his sphere,” brt the phrase is not only misleading 
as to the facts, it is also unjust to Michelangelo, since it 
would lead us to apply to his poems a standard of criticism 
by which he never dreamed of their being tested. It is 
certain that he did not take his verses at all seriously. He 
distributed them freely among his friends, but made no 
attempt to collect or publish them. The age in which he 
lived was full of petrarchism, and, not being a dullard, he 
was naturally a petrarchist with the rest. Vittoria 
Colonna, his Laura, was herself a sonnet-writer, and so 
were many of his male friends. His poems are those of a 
man whose life’s work lay in other fields. We hear of him 
at the age of twenty-nine, at a time when family affairs 
compelled him tostay in comparative idleness in Florence, 
“reading the poets and orators of the vulgar tongue and 
making sonnets for his own pleasure’; though most of his 
poems were written towards the end of his life. Whatever 
may have been his real affection for the Marchioness of 
Pescara, his love-poems were not so much inspired by her 
as by his predecessors and contemporaries in the art of 
sonneteering. They are platonic, sententious, literary, 
fantastic, often involved and obscure, but of great 
occasional beauty, and they please because they are 
more vigorous in expression than most works of the 
class. 

Miss Hall’s translation is made from the same edition of 
the original as is that of J. A. Symonds. It is a pity that 
she did not follow his example in printing each poem in 
Italian on the page facing her version. Many so-called 
translations are immediately discredited when they are 
placed side by side with their originals, but hers is not one 
of those productions. On the contrary, she seems to have 
placed fidelity to her author’s sense above all other con- 
siderations. The greatest obstacle in the way of the 
translator of Italian sonnets is the difficulty of rhyming 
the first eight lines on two sounds only. This difficulty 
Miss Hall has not attempted to overcome; she has simply 
avoided it by rhyming each quatrain independently, so 
that the rhyme-order of the eight lines is abba cddc. On 
the other hand, she keeps faithfully to the order of the 
rhymes in the tercets, where Symonds often changes it. 
It will thus be seen at once that Symonds set himself the 
more difficult task, so that to estimate the measure of 
success attained by each translator would be well-nigh 
impossible, besides being quite unprofitable. Symonds’s 
translation is too well known for it to be necessary to 
praise it here. It remains for us to glance at one or two 

ages which show how Miss Hall, by making a more 
aithful or more graceful rendering than her predecessor, 
occasionally scores a point against him. 

The second quatrain of sonnet iii, runs : 


Io sono e fui gia tuo buon servo antico ; 
A te son dato comei raggi al sole; 
E del mio tempo non t’ incresce o duole 
E men ti piaccio se pui m’affatico, 
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which Symonds translates : 


I am thy drudge and have been from my youth— 
Thine like the rays which the sun’s circle fill; 

Yet of my dear time's waste thou think’st no ill; 
The more I toil the less I move thy ruth. 


Why should the ‘‘ buon servo antico” be degraded to a 
“drudge”? The last half of the second line is a weak 
amplification of the simple thought of the Italian, while 
the Shakespearean phrase in the third is unnecessary. 
Miss Hall renders the same passage : 

I am of old thy faithful servitor, 

To thee belong,as to the sun its rays ; 


But thou, unrecking of my wasted days, 
Art more displeaséd as I toil the more, 


which is simpler and more adequate. A more remarkable 
case in which we must undoubtedly award the prize to 
Miss Hall is in the first quatrain of Sonnet xxiii., where 
Symonds has compressed four lines of Italian into three of 
English and inserted a line of his own, while Miss Hall 
gives a well-balanced and faithful translation. Surely, 
too, her line 
In vision only may its glory be 


is a more satisfactory rendering of 


E ’1 veder sol pur se ne gloria e loda, 


than Symonds’s 


Only to gaze exhausts our mortal might. 
And the same must be said of her 

Since spirit seeks what is to spirit kin, 
which is a translation of 


Com’ a sé simil vuol cosa immortale, 


compared with Symonds’s 


for the soul confers 
On what she holds, her own divinity. 


The style of this new translation is as unlike that of 
Symonds as both are unlike the original. It is often 
felicitous and apt in rendering those terse and semi- 
epigrammatic lines which frequently occur in these poems. 
We doubt whether it is possible to make a readable and 
at the same time faithful version of a series of sonnets, 
but Miss Hall must be complimented on having come very 
near to doing it. Many of her translations read like 
original poems. She understands the sonnet-form; and 
without borrowing very obviously from the diction of any 
particular age of English poetry, she has made up, by 
the synthetic method, a pleasant literary style which is 
well adapted to the expression of Michaelangelo’s literary 
and not intensely original sentiments. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF FICTION 


The Childhood of Fiction: a Study of Folk Tales and Primitive 
Thought. By J. A. Maccuttocu. (Murray, 12s, net.) 


‘*A woRK of great interest might be compiled upon the 
origin of popular fiction and the transition of similar tales 
from age to age, and from country to country,” observed 
Sir Walter Scott in a note to “The Lady of the Lake.” 
But Mr. Macculloch at the beginning of his book, expresses 
a fear that to those who love folk-tales chiefly because of 
all forms of literature they are the most truly 
Magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 
he may seem to have committed something of a sacrilege 
in endeavouring to trace the origin of these tales to some 
actual happening in bygone days. We hasten to reassure 
him. The most captious of critics is little likely to find 
fault with his purpose, though we admit that his theories 
do not always convince us. We may take as an instance 
his chapter on the The Dragon Sacrifice, in which he asks: 
*‘Had the monstrous dragons, serpents, tritons, hydras 





and chimeras dire” which figure in so many legends “ any 
real existence at some far-off period ?” and answers: 

Besides being at the mercy of many species of animals, existing or 
extinct, early men may have encountered belated survivals of the 
‘‘dragons of the prime’ — Pterodactyls, Dinosaurs, Plesiosauri, 
Ichthyosauri. It needed little imagination, as time went on, to 
resolve these into the seven-headed dragons which bear so striking a 
resemblance to them. Their size, their ferocity, their ravages, must 
have made an indelible impression on the minds of early men. This, 
handed on from age to age, took the form of legend, with which was 
mingled other episodes borrowed from past or existing customs, and so 
the tolk-lore would be created. 


Mr. Macculloch will find it difficult, we imagine, to 
convince an intelligent schoolboy that man was a 
contemporary of the ichthyosaurs, dinosaurs, and plesio- 
saurs of the Oolitic period, or that he lived so shortly 
afterwards as to admit of his having chased “ belated 
survivals” of these creatures, or having shot the ptero- 
dactyl in the close season! But we do not propose to 
deal at length with Mr. Macculloch’s theories. A limited 
number of scholars may linger over them, accepting or 
rejecting as they list; for the majority of readers the 
charm of the book will lie in the folk-tales here collected. 
It were impossible in the limited space at our disposal to 
do justice to the stories themselves. Mr. Macculloch appears 
to have read all the literature dealing. with his subject, 
and he has gathered tales from every country and every 
race where they are known to exist. As an instance of his 
thorough and scholarly work, we cannot do better than 
refer our readers to the chapter on the innumerable legends 
in which the Water of Life figures as the object of a quest. 
Here Mr. Macculloch, after citing a considerable number 
of examples in the text itself, adds, in a note, no less than 
sixteen variants—Celtic, Irish, Norse, Swedish, Lorraine, 
German, Bohemian, Wallachian, Russian, Transylvanian, 
Hungarian, Austrian, Polish, Sicilian, Lithuanian, and 
Tyrolese. 

Our author’s choice of a title is a happyone. Folk-tales 
represent fiction in its childhood: they are the unwritten 
literature of primeval man: the outcome of the universal 
desire to tell, and of the no less universal desire to 
listen to a story, which animated the savage to the full 
as much as it has animated the European peasants of 
all ages, and as it animates the Germans and Roumanians, 
Russians and Norwegians, Celts and Basques, who, in 
long winter evenings, still gather round a recognised adept 
in the art of story-telling and take keen delight in listen- 
ing to the tales of old unhappy far-off days which appealed 
to uncivilised man hundreds of years ago. The efforts of 
the brothers Grimm in collecting the folk-tales which sur- 
vived in Germany have resulted in the discovery and 
collection of a vast number of similar tales—Greek, 
Italian, French, Spanish,Celtic, Russian, Scandinavian, and 
others—and it is curious to notice how comparatively 
modern ideas and objects have been incorporated into 
these stories. Modern names, modern inventions, and 
modern social customs are found side by side with 
ogres and witches, and tales of enchanted princes and 
princesses : contain references to gunpowder and tobacco, 
whisky and railways, guns, and—we shall soon have to 
add— motor-cars and torpedo- boat destroyers. Mr. 
Macculloch accounts for this by the fact that, these tales 
being orally transmitted, successive generations would in- 
troduce things of their own age in order to heighten the 
interest of them, and they would become coloured by the 
thoughts and environment of the people who told them. 
He considers these introductions in no way incongruous, 
but a little reflection should have suggested to him that 
the result of this misdirected ingenuity has been that, in 
many cases, the original tale has been lost sight of or so 
altered as to be unrecognisable. Again, not infrequently 
a whole legend or myth has been introduced into another, 
and the two so interwoven that the story thus evolved bears 
little resemblance to either. Christianity, too, has spoilt 
many stories of polygamy, etc.; and in this way Mr. 
Macculloch has been deprived of a number of interesting 
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It must not be thought that folk-tales, or even the 
greater number of them, can be claimed solely by the 
countries to which we have referred. Dr. Nassau, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, to mention only 
a few, have found among savages and barbaric races 
in every part of the world—Chinese, Malays, Dyaks, 
Indians of both American continents, Esquimaux, Mongols, 
Indian aborigines, Kaffirs, Aino, Bushmen, Negroes, Anda- 
manese, Australians, Maories, and the Islanders of the 
Pacific—an equally rich variety of folk-tale literature. 
Comparing the literary and artistic ability of some of these 
people, Mr. Macculloch says: 


Those who possess the most elaborate and imaginative tales are the 
Red Indians (e.g., Zunis) and Polynesians ; in the case of the latter, 
however, the stories are religious myths rather than Mdrchen. Neither 
of these races is very artistic so far as direct copying of nature is con- 
cerned ; the Polynesians are, however, excellent decorative artists. 
The Bushmen and Eskimo, true rivals of the Palaeolithic artists (of 
whose powers as story-weavers we know nothing) in holding the 
mirror up to nature, are also good weavers of tales, though none of 
these are so beautiful as the Polynesian and Red Indian stories. 
Chinese folk-tales are least romantic of all; in these, as in their art 
products, they are far surpassed by the Japanese. In Europe the 
most romantic and magical of all folk-tales are the Celtic. 


In the folk-tales of modern savages we find the same 
blending of old and new, the same mixture of ancient 
customs with those in vogue to-day, which appears in the 
tales which survive in Europe; but the incongruity is 
less apparent, because some of the oldest customs are 
still familiar to the men who relate the tales. The most 
noticeable difference between the folk-lore of the savages 
and that of the European peasants is that whereas the 
latter are for the most part stories of some happening, 
real or imaginary, related merely to please the listener, the 
former are often invented with the definite aim to support 
a belief or custom which may be gradually dying out. 
Most savages believe, for instance, in descent from totem- 
animals and in shape-shifting, with the result that we get a 
number of tales similar to that given by Dr. Nassau, which 
illustrates two beliefs current in West Africa: (1) That 
every one has a sort of astral self which may be extracted 
from the body by witches, who eat it and thus cause the 
death of the man or woman from whose body it has been 
taken; (2) That the presence of an uninitiated witness 
when the witch-women meet to practise the ‘‘rite,”’ as 
Mr. Macculloch culls it, will effectually baulk them. The 
story tells of a witch who refused to let her lover visit 
her on a certain night; whereupon he, suspecting a rival, 
concealed himself in her house. He waited for some time, 
and at last a number of women, among whom was the 
lady of his affections, entered the hut, carrying an astral 
body. It was laid down, and the witches proceeded to hack 
at it with their knives. Their efforts, however, were un- 
availing, and repeated sharpenings did not improve 
matters. Morning at length dawned and with its advent 
their power ended, and they were compelled to restore 
the astral body to its owner. 

Mr. Macculloch has arranged the folk-tales in order 
of similarity, and thus we frequently find the same 
mérchen or saga told among Europeans and among the 
most uncivilised of savages. Of course a considerable 
amount of diffusion has taken place, but it is impossible to 
support the theories of those who have contended that all 
folk-tales based on the same incident originated—no 
matter in what country they are found—in one particular 
centre. IniMr. Macculloch’s own words : *‘ Similar conditions 
of life, similar environments, similar stages of culture, similar 
mental and psychic states, will almost inevitably work 
out mental, artistic, and mechanical products in precisely 
the same way’’; and there is no doubt that, in a vast 
majority of cases, the likeness between folk-tales of 
different countries is due merely to the similar conditions 
which ruled the lives of primeval man in every part of the 
globe. That they have come down through the ages so 
little altered in form is hardly matter for surprise. Were 
not the Vedic poems—practically unchanged—transmitted 
orally for thousands of years ? 





OLD LONDON BY PEN AND PENCIL 


London Vanished and Vanishing. Painted and described by 
Puitie Norman. (Black, 21s.) 


AmonG those who write of London with exact knowledge 
Mr. Philip Norman has long held high place, His equip- 
ment is unusual: he is both artist and antiquary, and in 
these characters may be measured against himself without 
decisive award to either. His book on Signs and Inscrip- 
tions is important to every student, and his shorter 
contributions to London lore have been numerous. But it 
is with Mr. Norman’s diligent water-colour records of 
old London that we are here concerned. Though topo- 
graphically exact, they are full of painter's charm, and, as 
our readers ought to know, they form a special collection, 
with their own catalogue, in the South Kensington 
pene. Just now, we understand, they are at Bethnal 
reen. 

Seventy-five of these drawings are reproduced by the 
three-colour process in this volume, and the result is both 
attractive and important. The slight over- brilliance of the 
colour seems but a legitimate emphasis of the picturesque 
corners of London we have too lightly sacrificed. Sixty of 
the drawings represent buildings which might have been 
seen in recent years, or which have been demolished even 
while Mr. Norman’s pen was wet. To all these scenes, and 
to others not depicted,; Mr. Norman supplies a chatty text 
which, though it necessarily repeats much that is familiar, 
is always interesting, and is often valuable, to the student. 
Picture-books are so often ‘‘ written up” to the pictures 
in a facile or perfunctory manner that it is a pleasure to 
insist that this one belongs to a higher category. 

Whenever his wanderings bring him to a more or less 
vexed or well-ventilated subject, Mr. Norman gives those 
exacter statements and finer shades of authenticity which 
show the scholar of London. Thus the scribes who 
recently made a virtue of discarding the claim of No. 


17 Fleet Street to have been the residence of Cardinal | 


Wolsey, clung all the more limpet-wise to the tradition 
that the building had been the offices and council chamber 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. But Mr. Norman tells us that 
there is not a single document connecting this house, or any 
other in Fleet Street, with the Duchy or with its holder, 
Prince Henry of Wales, who, indeed, died only two years 
after the erection of the building. Mr. Norman shows 
that there had already been on the spot a tavern called 
the Prince’s Arms, which may account for the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers in the decoration. The initials ‘‘ P. H.” 
on the famous ceiling must undoubtedly refer to Prince 
Henry, but they may have been put there in mere compli- 
ment to the then living Prince—no unusual thing even in 
private houses. Still the popular idea is not excluded, 
because, as Mr. Norman shows, the Council of the Duchy 
of Cornwall had not, in the seventeenth century, any 
regular office, and dated its documents from various 
houses. One of these was in Salisbury Court, a circum- 
stance which might, indeed, explain the whole Fleet Street 
tradition. What we do know is that the house was built 
in 1610 by John Bennett, who asked permission to “ jettie 
over the gate towards the street.’ And jettied (jutted) 
the building is to this day. Another popular mistake 
about No. 17 is that at a later date it became Nando’s 
Coffee House. Mr. Norman shows clearly that Nando’s 
was on the site of the present “ Rainbow.” 

Johnson’s *‘ Mitre” has often been erroneously described. 


Even so sound a scholar as Peter Cunningham, by a serious , 


slip, identified it with the present “‘Mitre” in Mitre 
Court. Mr. Norman, of course, instructs his readers that 
Johnson’s “‘ Mitre” stood at 39 Fleet Street, and_that its 
site is now covered by Hoare’s banking-house. A propos 
Johnson, Mr. Norman quotes the well-known remark of 
Goldsmith to the Doctor, as they came to Temple Bar 
from the Abbey (where Johnson had uttered the same 
words): “‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.’’ 
We have always thought it amusing that Johnson, who 
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had complacently seen the portal of Fleet Street decorated 
with human heads, should have denounced as barbarians 
the Northumbrian villagers, because they erected whale- 
bones (‘‘relics of mortality’ he called them) as porticoes 
over their cottage gates. ; 

Nowhere has the London of to-day been so visibly hurt 
as in Holborn, whence in very recent years have vanished 
Furnival’s Inn, the picturesque end of Leather Lane, and 
the Old Bell and Black Bull inns. Mr. Norman might have 
lengthened this list by adding Ridler’s Hotel, where ten 
years ago = caught sight of old brass candle-sticks on 
the hall-table at night. There was a waiter at Ridler's 
who was the double of the then Speaker (Viscount Peel)— 
and also a wonderful port-wine negus for those who knew. 

We could wish that John Grey, as well as Dickens, might 
always be named in connection with Furnival’s Inn. John 
Grey kept the ale and cider cellar under the Inn a hundred 
years or so ago. During forty years he had worked and 
saved in order that he might return to his native Yorkshire 
and purchase back the familyestate. In this he succeeded. 
But when he had settled on his acres he fell unhappy. So 
sorely did he miss the chink of his pots, and the dull 
roar of Holborn, and the incursions of town gossip, 
that he rose up and re-sold the estate. Returning to 
London, he became the waiter in his old cellar, and died in 
harness. 

Near Holborn is Nevill’s Court, where you may still see 
the cottage-like gardens depicted by Mr. Norman in their 
small luxuriance, and also a venerable (but of course 
threatened) house which has belonged to the Moravian 
Society since 1744. 

It is a lasting pleasure to turn these pages, and to 
recognise, not without remorse, many a fine old house, or 
purlieu, to which one might have bidden a more loyal 
farewell. Among such we number the “ Vine,” the island- 
tavern in the Mile End Road, which rose out of that 
thoroughfare as welcome to the eye as a ship on a wide 
sea; Mr. Norman has made two drawings of it. No. 23 
Great Winchester Street was a splendid specimen of an old 
City mansion of the seventeenth century: it was destroyed 
in 1890. The old Quest House and the “ Four Shoppes” 
under the church of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, have a welcome 
memorial, and this drawing includes the church-yard 
gate, dated 1660 and decorated with devices of mortality, 
which was removed—we cannot think with justification—a 
very few years ago. 

We might linger on the old inns and mansions of Chelsea 
and Hammersmith: Turner’s house in Cheyne Walk, 
Sandford Manor House, the Red Cow tavern, the Six Bells 
and its bowling-green, and the last thatched cottage in 
Paddington. Mr. Norman has drawn them all, and his 
pictures are, or may shortly prove to be, their best 
memorial. 


SEYMOUR VANDELEUR 


Seymour Vandeleur. By Col. F. I. Maxse, 
National Review office, 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE life of Brevet-Lt.-Col. Vandeleur has been recorded by 
Colonel Maxse as an “‘ instance of the toll exacted by Empire 
and a reminder to us who sit at home that there still are 
men whose pride it is to render service to the State.” The 
object is well served by the subject of the memoir, for the 
brilliant career of this young Guardsman is a model of 
that intelligent activity and enthusiasm which the ideal 
soldier or civilian should bring to bear in serving the Empire. 
Col. Maxse’s method of presenting the story of Vandeleur 
is not to write a biography so much as to narrate the 
events in which he took part and to discuss the problems 
which absorbed him. This is a method fraught with 
danger, in the execution of which great self-control is 
needed. Col. Maxse has for the most part been successful, 
and if in his admirable chapters on Uganda and Nigeria he 
leads us a long way from his hero, we are contented by the 
excellence of his narrative and his easy presentation of 
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facts which, in a less skilful hand, might easily be 
tedious: he becomes on more general subjects, such as 
education, so discursive as to call attention to the disad- 
vantages of the method he has adopted. This, how- 
ever, is a slight defect in a delightful book. The printing 
is exceptionally good, and the water-colour drawings by 
Nico Jungmann are well reproduced. 

The individual in the story is naturally overshadowed 
by the events in which he took part, and it is not easy 
to know whether to be glad or not. The chapter on 
the Egyptian army at work, for instance, contains a good 
deal that is irrelevant, but we would not willingly miss 
the story of the 1896 expedition to Dongola and how 
it was settled. Other parts of the book are not so 
amusing, although they may be more instructive; Van- 
deleur’s forecast of what was to happen at Fashoda shows 
that the Foreign Office had had trustworthy evidence 
of the aggression with which the French menaced us on 
the Upper Nile, but leaves us no explanation of why no 
attention was paid to the warning—with the result that 
the British fleets were mobilised and preparations made 'or 
war in all parts of the world owing to the action of a 
French major of Marines and a handful of blacks. The 
value of the incident from the biographical point of 
view is considerable, for it is an excellent illustration 
of Vandeleur’s application to difficult problems. His 
success in this case was shown by his book “‘ Campaigning 
on the Upper Nile and Niger,” and by his warning to 
the Foreign Office. 

As a leader of men Seymour Vandeleur established his 
reputation in Uganda, and without neglecting the more 
scientific part of his vocation for his geographical surveys, 
gained considerable honour. In South Africa his ability 
was equally tested, and as senior transport officer to the 
6th division and in other difficult billets he worked well 
and hard. The irony of fate overtook him in the end, and 
instead of dying in action, or even, as so many Empire- 
builders do, of fever in some distant corner of the world, 
he was murdered by a train-wrecker near Waterval North 
who shot him at point blank range. That the promise of 
his short life was unfulfilled—Vandeleur was born so 
recently as 1869—is good reason for telling the story of his 
career. It is a powerful argument against the Little 
England doctrine; the school of the Empire is stern, but, 
with many men like Vandeleur on its honours list, it is a 
glorious school. 








BRETON FOLK-SONG 


MODERN means of travels are no doubt serviceable to 
modern ends. They enable one, where the world grows 
less picturesque, to spin through it more rapidly. But in 
order to find what things of antique beauty and interest 
survive upon this changing earth, it is well to seek them on 
foot, with staff and wallet, in the old way. At least, 
those pilgrims who hold to the traditions of their order, 


Among which faithful troop am I, 


fancy that in the. ancient habit of wayfaring they 
obtain certain adveutages over the modern sight-seer. 
Brittany, for instance, is now become a place of common 
resort: but few trave'iers ever penetrate into the strange 
medieval country concealed between the Bay of Biscay 
and the English Channel. It is a mysterious land tra- 
versed by neither high roads nor railways. Only by droves 
winding across rock-strewn moors, and lanes dipping 
below banks of undergrowth, does one light upon those 
little hamlets of Lower Brittany, which are still bathed in 
the atmosphere of the middle ages. No inn is found there. 
But in medieval lands a pilgrim confides in the good offices 
of the Church. Knocking at the door of the presbytery, 
he engages the village priest in his enterprise, and he is at 
last conducted to some hospitable, old-fashioned farm- 
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house, where the evening is spent somewhat in the manner 
described in one of the songs of the country: 

Now night has fallen, and every one gathers by the hearth to enjoy 
the warmth of the fire. The men strip the hemp, or mend the bee- 
hives, twist rope-threads, or plait the straw into hats. 

Each girl at the spinning-wheel must refill her bobbin before the 
evening ends. The eldest daughter of the house reads the Life of the 


Saint for the day ; then she sings a new ballad 
Meanwhile, grandmother, turning her spinning-wheel in the corner, 
says that in bygone days, in her time, the barns were better fitted than 


they are now, and the harvests more abundant. 

She complains that both the times and the men are changed, and 
that the customs of her youth are followed no longer. Mari smiles as 
she listens, and at her lover, the waggoner, casts a sweeter glance. 

Grandmother is a dame of some sixty winters, and knows 
scarcely a word of French. Mari belongs to the young 
generation, which has been compelled to learn at school 
the language of the “ Galliz,’’ to the spread of which the 
old people attribute the decay of ancient manners. But 
in these remote country places there has really been little 
alteration, either in the mood of the peasantry or in their 
way of life. Their mind derives still a primitive culture 
from one of the richest funds of folk-lore in Europe, and 
in the features of their innumerable Jocal saints there are 
still apparent the savage lineaments of their mysterious 
divinities of the pagan days. 

All that the Bretons have lost is the body of historic 
myth and legend which they brought from England, and 
this they lost long ago. Four hundred years after their 
retreat to Armorica, they were driven from their new 
territory by the Normans, and dispersed over Europe. 
By a forlorn hope they, at last, succeeded in recovering 
their country, but they were then a broken race. In 
Higher Brittany they had forgotten their native language, 
in Lower Brittany, their historic traditions; and for five 
centuries their land remained one of the most stagnant 
backwaters, in art and letters, in Europe. For instance, 
there isin genuine Breton ballad poetry, little trace of so- 
called “Celtic magic.” This lack of romantic delight in 
natural scenery is one of the things which seem to stamp 
that ballad poetry as the work of a race of peasants 
sequestered from all the Oriental influences which spread 
through Europe in the track of the returning Crusaders. 
The Breton mind was, in fact, dormant in the middle ages, 
and it only began to acquire medieval characteristics about 
the middle of the fifteenth century when the rest of 
Europe was sloughing them. Its ballad poetry, in short, 
unlike its folk-lore, is derivative in subject-matter. At its 
best it consists of such medieval commonplaces as tales of 
fairies, witches, and demon-lovers, stories of lepers, and 
reminiscences of plagues and famines. In response to the 
popular interest in crimes there has also been produced 
much broad-sheet verse, but in this one does, now and 
then, light upon a passage of fine quality. How well, for 
example, the story of a wicked stepmother opens ; 

The curse of the earth and the sky ; 
The curse of the stars and the moon ; 


The curse of the falling dew ; 
Be upon all step-mothers ! 


There you have the authentic note of the pagan soul of 
Brittany. A curious tinge of paganism is also found in 
the ballad: ‘‘ The Young Girl and the Soul of her Mother ”’: 


I 


A young girl of the parish of Blau, wished to see her mother who was 
dead: to see her mother again, and speak to her, so greatly did she 
mourn her death. 

She sought for the priest to tell him her wish. ‘‘ Yes, my daughter, 
you shall speak to her, if you do as you are bidden. For three nights, 
after supper, you must go alone to thechurch, and take with you three 
aprons to place upon her grave while you pray.” 


II 


When she saw a bluish light flaming on the.right of the altar, she 
entered a confessional as the priest had bidden her, to see the souls of 
the dead making their procession. 

They were divided into three groups—black, grey, and white. 
Among the black was her mother. God! how great was her grief. 
When the souls of the dead had made their procession, her mother 
seized the apron: her mother seized the apron and tore it into nine 


pieces, ... 





IV 


A sister of the young girl had married, and bore that night a child. 
The young girl was asked to name it, and promised quickly to come. 
As the child was being baptized she asked the priest to give it her 
mother’s name. “Every time that I see it, it will remind me of my 
mother.” On the child being baptized, suddenly it died. Suddenly it 
died, and the young girl passed the night beside it. 


Vv 


When the young girl had supped, she went again alone to the 
churchyard, and brought another apron to place upon the grave while 
she prayed. 

When she saw a bluish light flaming on the right of the altar, she 
entered the confessional as the priest had bidden her, to see the souls 
of the dead making their procession. 

They were divided into three groups—black, grey, and white. 
Among the white was her mother, and her grief was changed to joy. 
When the souls of the dead had made their procession, the soul of her 
mother seized the apron, and tore it into three pieces. 

Then the mother came to her daughter, and spoke to her in this 
manner. ‘‘ Fortunate are you, that I have not torn you also into pieces : 
that I have not torn you, all alive, into pieces, as I have my aprons. 
Day by day, you increased my agony by your tears and by your 
sorrow. You have held a child above the font, and have given it my 
name. You have given it my name! You have given it my name! 
And this it is that has saved me. I now go to behold God. And you, 
you must come also without delay.” 


Readers of the poems of Barnes may recollect that the 
Wessex poet in “ A Mother’s Dream,” deals in light, tender 
fashion, with this strange superstition, so it is, probably, 
a widespread one. But what in the verses of Barnes 
becomes a delicate, plaintive fancy, remains in the Breton 
ballad, a gloomy, A een idea informed with the terrible 
force of a living belief. So superstitious a race as the 
Breton is naturally somewhat serious-minded. Even in 
its love-songs, such as “The Clerk’s Secrets,” there is 
often an undertone of tragedy : 


Each night, each night, when I go to bed, 
Instead of sleeping, I only weep : 

Instead of sleeping I only weep, 

When I think on her whom I love. 


Each day, I go to the Forest of Love, 
Hoping to see you coming to draw water ; 
When I see you coming through the wood, 
I leave my secrets on the leaves of the trees, 


If you leave your secrets on the leaves of the trees, 

You entrust them to a frail friend : 

In the days when the rains come, and the wind, and the tempest, 
All your confidences will be lost. 


It were better, gentle clerk, to write them on my heart, 
Where they will for ever remain deeply graven. 


Here, at last, in the latest expression of the Breton 
mind, one finds a strain of veritable originality. In the 
folk-songs of no other country is there anything like the 
love-lyric of Lower Brittany. So intimate and tender in 
feeling, so veiled and delicate in manner are the best of 
these songs, that their peculiar quality is not seized at 
first glance. There is a strange pathos in the verses just 
cited. Itis not a tale of a timid lad being wooed by the 
maid with whom he has fallen in love. The poem is 
concerned with the struggle between human love and 
divine in the soul of some novitiate priest. The situation 
turns upon the word “clerk.’’ As in our ancient litera- 
ture, the title was formerly given to any person of educa- 
tion, but in modern Brezonec it is used to designate a 
student for the priesthood. He is commonly a lad of 
humble origin, distinguished from his fellows by those 
intellectual gifts which have gained for him a place in the 
seminaries of a country where an ecclesiastical career 
remains the highest object of ambition among the pea- 
santry. During his years of study, there are periods of 
intermission when he returns to his people. He resumes 
his homely way of life at that time when, as the Bretons 
say, the hearts of flowers, and youths and maids, are 
opening to the sun. It is the season of village festivals, at 
which the young clerk is respected by the men, admired by 
the women, and worshipped by the girls with whom he used 
to play. Can one wonder that the most touching love- 
songs of Lower Brittany are composed by her clerks ? 
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These adventures form also the subject-matter of many 

a Breton ballad. Human nature is sometimes shown to 
be stronger than the most solemn of resolutions; but 
commonly the revelation of *‘ The Clerk’s Secrets” has a 
tragic issue. The young priest remains true to his vows. 
Seeing his sweetheart for the last time, he exclaims: 
‘To-morrow I am to say my first mass! Oh! do not come 
to it. If I see you I shall forget my duty to God.” 
The forlorn girl promises not to go; but after a night of 
sorrow she is overcome by passion, and hides in the church. 
While her lover, pale and unstrung, is chanting the service, 
he is startled by a great cry. The heartbroken girl rushes 
out, and in the agony of death, flings herself down at his 
feet by the altar, and there he, too, falls dead. The ballad 
ends: 

Their bodies are upon the funeral trestles. 

May God grant pardon unto their souls ! 


Since they could not sieep in the same bed, 
They rest together in the same grave. 


And the peasants, listening around the winter fire to the 
familiar story, gravely say “ Amen.” 


EDWARD WRIGHT. 








“The best to come!” The best! The best! 
One says the wildest things at times, 

Merely for comfort. But—‘ The best!” 

Ah well . . . At night when the moon climbs, 
High o’er these misty inland capes, 

And hears the river lisping rhymes, 

And sees the roe-deer nibbling grapes, 

Amid the evanescent gleams 

Of falling dew-drops, shall come dreams 
Gliding among the mists beneath, 

Maybe a dream of you and me 

Young once again by our old sea : 


But, ah, we two must travel wide 
And far and far ere we shall find 

That recollected, ancient tide 

We walked by once, or that dead wind 
That fled so bravely to its death. 
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FROM INLAND 


I DREAMED that you and I were young 
Once more, and by our old grey sea 
Stood in the wind ; but matins, sung 
High in these wine-hills, wakened me. 
1 lay, half roused and seemed to hold 
Once more beside our old, dear sea, 
Your hand. 1 saw the primrose gold 
Your hair had then and seemed to see 
Your eyes, so child-like and so wise 
Look down on me. 


By the last fire we ever lit 

You knelt and bending down your head, 
—If you could compass it—you said, 

Not ever would you live again 

Your vanished life, never again 


Pass through those shadowy vales of pain. 


** And now I’m old and here I sit,” 
You said and held your hands apart 
To those old flames we've left behind 
As far—as far as some dead wind. 
And so I fetched from near my heart 
Brave platitudes. For you were there 
The firelight lit your brooding face 
And flickered in your dream-gold hair, 
—I could be brave for the short space 
I had you near my chair. 
As thus: ‘* Since with the ebb of youth 
Rises the flood of passionless 
And calm enjoyment, out shines Truth 
And fades the painful earnestness 
Of all young thought, we two,” I said, 
“Have still the best to come.” But you 
Bowed still your patient, silent head 

. . « This view! 
Steep vineyards rising parched and brown 
This weary stream : this weary town: 
White convents on each hilltop! .. . 

Dear 

What would I give to climb our down 
Where fresh wind hisses in each stalk, 
And from the high brown crest to see 
Beyond our ancient sea-grey town 
The sky-line of our foam-flecked sea. 
Ah, by a sheltered hedge to rest 
And looking out to sea to hear, 
Ah dear, once more your pleasant talk, 
And to go home as twilight falls 
Along the old marsh walls. , . . 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
AMATEUR AND SPECIALIST 


A REVIEW in the AcaDEMy (December 23, 1905) of my 
little book, ‘‘ The Clyde Mystery,” suggests a few reflec- 
tions on specialists and amateurs. The courteous reviewer 
thinks it “a little surprising to find” the author of *‘ The 
Clyde Mystery ” in the ré/e of an antiquary. It is “almost 
as startling as if the Bishop of Birmingham were to write 
on motor-cars.”” Now I was not so much as aware that 
there is any Bishop of Birmingham, but if there be, and 
if he cannot “write on motor-cars,” he must be a prelate 
of very limited faculties. I would be the last to presume 
to dictate to the Church, but to lay a curse on motor 
cars does seem well within the functions of a General 
Council. 

This is a digression: I was going on to say that as I 
have been ‘“‘an antiquary’’ (an amateur) all my life, a 
pious and careful student of my career ought not to be 
surprised if I touch on a very obscure corner of things 
antiquarian. It is thirty years since the great war of 
the antiquaries round the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at 
Hissarlik and Mycene. Simple as I stand, a part in the 
fray was mine: an anonymous part, played in the Satur- 
day Review, and my side won! Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
were certainly of genuine antiquity. But the celebrated 
Monsieur G. de Mortillet insinuated, with his usual breadth, 
that Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann sent their workmen away to 
dinner, and popped the Trojan treasure into a hole in a 
wall, during the absence of spectators. M. de Mortillet did 
not say this in so many words, but he made his 
meaning pretty clear. He had never seen the objects, 
they were relics of a period of life and art about which 
nobody then knew anything, but M. de Mortillet was a 
specialist, and, as such, was cocksure—and was entirely in 
the wrong. 

Every specialist, fortunately, is not cocksure: when in 
doubt the specialist sometimes condescends to “ sit on the 
fence,” which, in obscure and dubious matters, is the only 
perch that recommends itself to science. Now the part of 
the amateur antiquary (and I profess to be quite the 
amateur) is to know that he does not know everything, 
and to keep his mind open. His part is, also, to know 
things which the specialist does not know, or does not 
mention. The specialist, in many cases, represents 
orthodox knowledge, and holds that what he does not 
know is not orthodox. Thus, with regard to the eccentric 
and anomalous objects found in the Clyde estuary, it is 
certain that, though scarcely anything analogous to them 
has been found in British soil, things closely analogous are 
found in European regions, and in Australia and America. 
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Not being a specialist, I was aware of this, and thought 
that the circumstance was of interest. Thus, small 
water-worn pieces of stone, perforated, and covered with 
archaic patterns, are found in the Clyde, and in Canada, 
on the sites of savage life. Again, on a few of the 
Clyde stones were marks identical with some of the 
“ alphabetish’’ marks which Mr. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Evans, 
and others study in Egyptian, gean, Trojan and island 
sites in the Levant. Central Australia, like the Clyde, 
yields stones, small and large, perforated, and inscribed 
with the same sorts of markings. Portugal and Spain 
contribute many such “charm stones,” perforated, and 
covered with archaic markings, and these, somehow, were 
ignored, while Russian and Italian oddities were freely 
discussed. Perhaps knowledge of things Iberian is not 
orthodox knowledge, and is therefore attractive to the 
amateur, a chartered libertine. All these parallels, of 
course, do not prove that the eccentric Clyde things are 
genuine, especially as the old Clyde folk were not living in 
the Stone Age, like the makers of the foreign things. But 
my additions to the facts in the case certainly seem to me 
to suggest that if there is a forger near Dumbarton, he 
knows a great deal that he could not have learned from 
the works of Scottish specialists, or from ‘“‘ The Proceedings 
of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries.”” The puzzle is to 
find this erudite man, and the puzzle will not be solved, I 
think. I cannot demonstrate a negative ; it is the business 
of the other side to prove forgery. Thus, accepting the 
fact that the blue point shells are modern, are American, 
and are marked, then they are absolute forgeries, that is 
proved. But it does not follow that other inscribed shells, 
which ‘fell into dust immediately,” on being exposed to 
the air, were forgeries. That forged objects may be, and 
have been, introduced into genuine antique sites, is certain, 
indeed the joke is notoriously common, and all the 
Clyde oddities are said to be examples of this nefarious 
process. It does not follow that all objects found on such 
sites are forged. As to the opinion of “any intellectual 
person, unversed in prehistoric lore,” who reads the dis- 
cussion, and is moved by “the balance of opinion,’’ I fear 
that I do not value his verdict. Some most distinguished 
Scottish archzologists are publicly sharing my perch on the 
fence; and I do not adduce private expressions from good 
sources. 

The amateur would be converted to archzological 
agnosticism, if, in a Catholic spirit, he based ‘his belief on 
authority, and on great names. The late Mr. A. S. Murray, 
for example, never would believe that the objects found 
by Dr. Schliemann, at Mycenz, and by other explorers 
on other ancient Greek sites, were older than the eighth 
century B.c. On the other hand, many celebrated spe- 
cialists believe that they are of about 1500-1200 B.c. 

Mr. Murray executed for the British Museum excavations 
in Cyprus, where he dug up quantities of this kind of relic, 
some of them now in the British Museum—weapons, vases, 
jewels, carvings in ivory, and soon. In his Report to the 
Museum (1900) he showed that the things were of the 
eighth to seventh century B.C.; or at least he showed 
reasons for that opinion. Mr. Evans replied on the other 
side (in the *‘ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” 
vol. xxx.). Let ‘‘ any intellectual person unversed in pre- 
historic lore’ read these two copiously illustrated papers. 
On which doctrine will he stake his money ? 

Another case has occurred to me lately. I picked up 
an enigmatic little object; its nature is not essential to 
the question. Some experts of eminence think that it is 
certainly antique, and perhaps extremely antique. Another 
expert, also of great renown, declared, on inspection of 
a photograph of the thing, that it is “‘a wicked forgery,” 
and a very poor forgery too, copied from a bad old en- 
graving, which I have vainly tried to find. Now it 
cannot be a forgery, made “ with intent to deceive,” for 
certain absolute reasons. If it be modern, it was made 
with no intent to deceive, but merely as an innocent 
trinket, perhaps as a seal, though no device has been 
graven on the base, and, indeed, I had thought of having 





my initials graven thereon. At present, being devoid of 
any opinion as to the date and origin of the thing, I 
abstain. In short, one becomes “a doubting Thomas,” so 
contradictory are the opinions of the most celebrated 
archzologists on some very important points in prehistoric 
and historic relics. The amusement of the amateur is to 
find out, or at least bring into light, facts of which special- 
ists of renown may be ignorant, and will certainly continue 
to be ignorant, if they are advanced by an amateur. Some 
day a specialist will find them out for himself, and if he be 
a foreigner they will become current coin. This process is 
always going on. You publish some discovery in English. 
Nobody takes any notice. Then a learned Dane or German 
publishes the facts, and they are gladly welcomed by 
British savants. We are a modest people! 


ANDREW LANG. 


]Next week’s Causerie will be “ Edgar Allan Poe,’ by A.] 








FICTION 


The Romance of the Fountain, 
(Unwin, 6s.) 


Tus is a tale not of Spain but of Spaniards, not of 
America, but of an extraordinary land across the Atlantic, 
whose inhabitants worship a flower of great size that kills 
men and women, as the sundew slays gnats. At the time 
of the story America had just been discovered by 
Columbus. It was in its first glory of promise. Tale after 
tale was spread, describing its buried secrets, and Don 
Luis Medrana, the alchemist, convinced himself that behind 
the sunset lay the fountain of eternal youth. The king, 
not the less willingly because he was himself growing old, 
assisted him with ships and men, and he sailed away from 
Spain to discover it, taking his daughter with him, and a 
villainous Diego Perez as chief captain. All this is very 
fine and extravagant and Spanish, and when the girl’s 
lover, who is, of course, a descendant of Medranas’ here- 
ditary enemies, joins the expedition in disguise, we are 
quite prepared for delightful perils and escapes. Nota 
bit of it! Mr, Lee-Hamilton decides quite arbitrarily to 
give us a tragedy, fails in this, and gives us a melodrama 
instead. Diego sells Don Luis, the daughter, and the ex- 
paar to the rulers of the Land of Bimini. The girl and 

er lover meet in a dungeon, as he is dying and she about 
to be sacrificed in the petals of the homicidal flower, and 
the alchemist dies from a poisoned arrow after drinking 
from what he believes to be the fountain of youth. The 
neglect of two or three rules explains the failure of Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton’s story, the general effect of which could have 
been achieved far more consistently by the authoress of 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho.” The essence of tragedy is 
the culminating sense of disaster, that grows like a wave 
whose ultimate crash we are continually expecting. When, 
as here, the author plays with his puppets with a smile on 
his face, and then suddenly throws them into the bottom- 
less pit, he exasperates instead of stunning the mind of 
his reader. Although, when a writer labels his tale a 
romance, he disclaims too close an allegiance to reality, he 
owes it to his readers to make his impossibilities probable, 
and at least to sustain a consistent atmosphere, which is 
dissipated at once when a very terrible sorceress speaks of 
an arrow poison as if she were recommending a pill, and 
advises, “one drop of our undiluted and last-developed 
death juice.’”” Where laughter comes in at the door, horror 
flies up the chimney. Again the whole use of con- 
versations and descriptions, the purpose of a book indeed, 
is to give life to the people of the tale. The Three 
Musketeers, for example, are improbable, but, alive; while 
Don Luis, the villain, the lover, and the girl in this book, 
move like the cardboard rabbits in the emerald woods of 
a penny shooting-gallery. 


By Eveene Lee-Hamitron, 
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The Making of Michael, By Mrs. Frep Reyno.ps, (Allen, 6s.) 


Tuts book is full of aspiring thoughts and holy people, so we 
must be cross-grained not to delight in it; just as, years 
ago, it used to be cross-grained not to delight in stories 
about immaculate children who died young because—we 
could discover no other reason—thev were too good to live. 
Michael, however, does not die. He is left standing ver 
correctly by the “ plain headstone ”’ that marks the burial- 
place of his best friend: but in a nebulous way we gather 
that he has succeeded in life. By this time we have 
followed him through many stages, and have become 
perversely depressed by his extraordinary beauty, his 
flawless character, and his commanding genius. Of course 
a vara avis of this sort ought to succeed, and yet if we had 
not the author’s word for it we should have expected him 
' to come to grief directly he entered a world where imper- 
fect human beings jostle each other in the struggle for life. 
For he has grown up, secluded like a nun, in a dream 
valley where shadows, irritatingly described as the Stranger, 
the Artist, the Musician, pass into and out of his life. On 
one occasion he says that he has been listening all these years 
to the laughter of the earth; but it is just the spirit of 
Jaughter that he and all his companions lack. They are 
beautiful poetic souls, but they are never entertaining; 
and the impression left by them is rather like the impres- 
sion left by some of the German Romantics in their cloudy, 
solemn, half-told tales. 


The Toll of the Bush, By Witttam Satcuett, (Macmillan, 6s.) 


Tus story, set, like Mr. Satchell’s former tale ‘‘ The Lone 
Lost Land,” in the heart of the New Zealand Bush, owes 
its undeniable charm partly to the skill with which the 
author has utilised an unfamiliar and impressive back- 
ground, and partly to qualities of sympathy and humour 
together with breadth and freshness of view. It con- 
tains, too, in the subsidiary incident of the love of Robert 
Hernshaw and Lena Andersen, one of those tender little 
idyls which sometimes linger in the memory long after the 
main theme of a book is forgotten. From a critical point 
of view, however, the value of the tale as a complete whole 
depends in great measure upon the reasonable probability 
of its plot and the credibility of the line of conduct pursued 
by the various characters involved. These matters would 
make a capital subject for discussion in a Literary 
Debating Society; but in spite of Mr. Satchell’s evident 
pains to reconcile the trend of events with the idiosyn- 
crasies of his people we cannot but think that the verdict 
would be against him time aftertime. Geoffrey Hernshaw 
comes out to New Zealand and falls in love with Eve Mil- 
ward. Eve shows every sign of returning his affection ; 
but a rival appears in the shape of a minister of the most 
uncompromising type. who is engaged in violently con- 
verting the natives. This man has reason to believe in 
Geoffrey’s supposed complicity in a certain domestic 
tragedy in England. In spite of Geoffrey’s assurance, and 
of irrefutable proof from another quarter, that the whole 
story is entirely unfounded, his passion tempts him not 
only to conceal the truth, but actually to repeat the story 
to Eve Milward herself. Now we can accept this villainy, 
crude as it seems, without winking; but we cannot believe 
that Geoffrey would have quietly submitted to his lady- 
love’s sudden, disdainful request that he would “kindly let 
her pass” into the possession of a rival. Nor do we think 
that many Eves or daughters of Eve would have acted as 
she did. But, since she was a thoroughly nice girl, we can 
only rejoice that an old forgotten letter unravelled the 
coil, and that the bush did not claim these tardily reunited 
lovers also, in addition to the three righteous and un- 
righteous victims who pay toll to it. 

(White, 6s.) 


A Sicilian Marriage. By Dovatas Suapen, 


It is a pity that Mr. Sladen was unable to make up his 
mind whether he would write a novelette or a guide-book. 
The novelette might have been interesting, the guide-book 
certainly would have been—to those who care for such 





fare. But he compromised, and the result is “‘ A Sicilian 
Marriage.” Itisscarcely necessary tosay more. Mr. Sladen 
himself starts out with the remark: “That life in Sicily 
is more melodramatic than it is in West Kensington is not 
to be denied.” ’Tis a childish platitude; and so far as it 
affects his story, it might have been omitted. The incidents 
could just as easily have taken place in a London suburb, 
and it is only the continual excerpts, paraphrases and 
adaptations from histories, guide-books and travellers’ 
tales that keep us in mind of the fact that we are in 
Sicily. The characters are like the incidents. stereotyped 
and familiar. The reconciliation between Lady Helen and 
Blanche is so ludicrous that one marvels that even Mr. 
Sladen should have cared to bring it about, and the 
character of the narrator is so shadowy that we are inclined 
to doubt whether Mr. Sladen ever bothered to decide 
whether it was a man or a woman who set out to tell the 
story. We think it time to protest against the letters 
which invariably accompany Mr. Sladen’s books. 


The Dreamer, By Lucas Cieeve. (Digby, Long, 6s.) 


“THE Dreamer ” is a mildly sordid, drab story of a failure. 
The hero, John Page, a man of social position in Virginia, 
but no means, makes a runaway match with Gray Moreton, 
the daughter of wealthy parents. The young pair accord- 
ingly settle in humble circumstances in a village, where 
Page is overseer of a mill, and where the inhabitants 
despise them for trying to maintain a tone which their 
small establishment seems to make incongruous. The 
wife dies, and Page, having refused to place his chil- 
dren in the care of his wife’s family, at length marries 
(why is not very convincingly explained) a woman who has 
served him for some years as housekeeper, and looked 
lovingly after his offspring. Thus bound, he becomes 
fascinated by a married woman of society. realises the 
distastefulness of his lowly life, sends the children to their 
maternal grandmother, deserts his second wife, and hurries 
off to realise his dreams of greatness. ‘‘He was wide 
awake now; he had left his dreams behind him, done with 
them for ever. The new John Page never stopped once to 
look back.” That is the end. The story is really that of 
John Page in the unpleasant circumstances of his second 
marriage, though a third of the book—practically one long 
parenthesis—is occupied with describing how he arrived at 
that condition. It is not a very inviting theme, but it is 
this first third of the book which spoils one’s appetite. 
Lucas Cleeve fails to clothe the man with interest. As 
several characters remark several times, he has just 
** enough eddication to make a foul of him.”” While he is 
dreaming we feel continually that we should like to 
shake him; when he wakes up we know that a kicking 
is the only thing. Very occasionally we seem, in the course 
of reading, to see signs of a brightening of the horizon. There 
are one or two flashes of dry humour in the glimpses we 
get of the village people, but Lucas Cleeve appears to be 
afraid of lifting the heavy dull cloud that overshadows 
everything. 








FINE ART 


THE GRAND STYLE 


The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Rocrr Fry. (Seeley, 7s. 6d. net.) 


For rather more than half a century English art criticism 
has been held in bondage by Ruskin and his followers. In 
recent years other writers have gained the popular ear, 
while the older art critics have suffered an eclipse. Thanks 
to that excellent forerunner of modern reprints, Bohn’s 
Library, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses have never been 
inaccessible to the reader, and they have, we believe, still 
continued to receive, together with Leslie’s Handbook, 
the official patronage of the Academy. But even if 
Reynolds has continued to be read, he has certainly failed 
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to make any impression at all comparable with that made 
by Ruskin. He has been put upon the shelf and con- 
demned to the evil fate which many people conceive to 
belong to a classic, to be spoken about and not to be read 
or to be read without being understood. 

_ Mr. Fry’s edition is, therefore, by its very occurrence, an 
important artistic event. Its mere external form is im- 
portant, for a book is much less out of date when its 
cover is designed in modern taste; and the addition of 
illustrations brings Reynolds into line with the latest 
young lady who writes a little life of a great painter. 
But there are far more important indications of a change in 
the trend of artistic taste in the interior of the book than 
in its mere externals. That a modern book should con- 
tain reproductions of the later Italian painters—Salvator, 
Roga, Tibaldi, Baroccio, and of the French painters, 
Le Sueur, Bourdon, is at once significant. That a book on 
art should appear without a single mention of Velasquez 
(except once in a note by the editor), and should refer 
disparagingly to Rembrandt, is a fact in itself of grave 
moment. Nor is the book reissued as a mere curiosity. 
Mr. Fry gives just so much commentary as may assist the 
modern reader to gather the main lines of Reynolds's 
thought; he treats the subject-matter as being on the 
whole of direct contemporary reference, and, without 
searching too deeply into the historical and psychological 
genesis of the book, allows it to speak for itself as if it had 
a message to convey which needed no interpretation. This 
is the most important feature of the book’s reappearance. 
A critic has been found to edit it who can see the merit of 
Reynolds’s theories and yet retain his appreciation of 
Whistler or Simone Martini, of Utamaro or (following 
Mr, Bertrand Russell) the austere beauty of pure mathe- 
matics, and who, instead of condemning Reynolds because 
he could not give so high a place to Van Eyck as modern 
taste would demand, endeavours so to stretch his author’s 
theories as to allow them to include the modern favourites. 
Certainly the world appears to be coming round to an 
earlier position, and it willsoon be left to the sacristans of 
the remotest foreign cathedrals to apologise to English 
tourists for the existence of any art later than that of the 
fourteenth century. 

_ Reynold’s Discourses are indeed a long way away from 
either the criticism of Ruskin or the modern revolt from 
that school. There is little in them of the glorification of 
the more scientific side of painting, little of that delight in 
the mere play of light and colour, of atmosphere and dis- 
tance, with which for the modern world painting has 
mainly to deal. All these things Reynolds classes under 
the head of the merely ornamental kind of painting, and if 
he had been reproached with the omission he would have 
answered that they lay within the province of his friend 
the “‘ Professor of Painting.” His work lies nearer Ruskin’s, 
but with a difference. As President of the newly-founded 
Academy it was his duty to pronounce an annual 
discourse for the encouragement and the edification of the 
students. His task it was to set forth the highest aims 
of pictorial art, and to point out to his listeners a road 
which led to far loftier heights than even those to which he 
could himself attain. He wished to separate and dis- 
tinguish the styles of painting which he thought incom- 
patible with one another and to encourage the youthful 
aspirant to aim at the highest of these. Being a child of a 
reflective age he was bound to give his reasons for his 
choice of one style as the greatest, to prove by those im- 
mutable laws of reason with which the eighteenth century 
was so familiar that one definite idea of painting was 
nobler than the rest. Being himself a painter and a 
student, his chief aim was to reconcile the study of 
nature with the creation of the most perfect form of art. 
Hence his fifteen Discourses deal not with the beauty of 
pigment, or the ultimate importance of values and tones, 
but, with long discussion and glorification, of the great his- 
torical and epic painting—of, in a word, the Grand Style. 

As to the nature of the Grand Style the reader of the 
Discourses may easily find himself somewhat confused. 





During fifteen years Reynolds’s taste may easily have 
changed, and there is no great wonder if under the super- 
ficial unity of style and words there lie a hundred incon- 
sistencies of thought. During these fifteen years Reynolds 
was steadily working on a plane which was confessedly 
lower than the level of his annual exhortation, and losing 
himself in various enthusiasms for painters whose work, 
once a year, he was bound to criticise coldly and prove to 
be in style irreconcileable with the noblest art. In the 
last Discourse enthusiasm for once gains the upper hand, 
and Michelangelo emerges as the one master of the 
Grand Style with none of the reserves which mark the 
earlier references to his name. But in the earlier and 
more reasoned Discourses the claim to the Grand Style is 
shared between the Roman, the Florentine and the 
Bolognese schools and, though Mr. Fry in one place gives 
to the last named all the credit, the criticism of individual 
painters in different places shows that no single school or 
painter held undisputed sway in Reynolds’s mind. 

The truth is that even for Reynolds the Grand Style 
was a pure ideal. It was partly, also, a tradition, but a 
tradition of a golden age which in reality far surpassed 
any actual performance. Reynolds was of too critical, 
too nicely balanced a mind to find the perfection of which 
he spoke in any single master until, gifted with some of 
the antique inspiration which foreshadows death, he 
poured ail his enthusiastic fancies into his imaginary 
picture of Michelangelo’s achievement. 

Had he been constant throughout to Michelangelo, 
accepting his limitations, enforcing his accidental qualities 
as central virtues, and preaching a view of the world on 
the authority of the master, perhaps the discourses would 
be more logical and better reasoned. But asit is, he forms 
a general ideal and endeavours to fit it upon a general 
philosophy. The result is not successful. His notion of 
a “general nature” to which the Grand Style corresponds 
is not only confused and doubtful in itself, but it fails to 
prove the particular case. If the Grand Style is good 
merely because it is a reflection of generalised nature, of 
the ideal in the proper sense of the term, every generalisa- 
tion is equally valuable. But Reynoids slips too easily 
from the true notion that the ideal is necessarily dignified 
to the fallacy that the dignified must be ideal. His 
effort to identify nature with “that which pleases” is an 
embarkation on a dangerous theory and does not save 
the situation, and if he escapes the fallacy of considering 
the full-bottomed wig of Rigaud to be more dignified than 
the peasant’s dress of Ostade, he does not see that a 
Roman statesman in a toga is on his hypothesis no 
more dignified than a beggar of Velasquez in rags. 
To prove a theory of “higher types” demands more 
metaphysical thought than Reynolds was capable of, 
and though his instinct may have been right he fails not 
infrequently to distinguish the ideal of the Grand Style from 
the practice of the Grand Manner. 

But the fact that the Grand Style is anideal wider than 
any conception which Reynolds could form of it, only 
makes the Discourses more valuable in their effect. His 
aim to reconcile the Grand Style with a study of nature led 
him into metaphysical fallacies too numerous to discuss 
here, but the intention is good and it has one inestim- 
able result. He is saved from the merely academic 
attitude which refuses to depart from one conventional 
view of the world and merely elaborates and over-elaborates 
the accidents and the exaggerations of a tradition. By 
insisting upon the ultimate basis of the Grand Style in 
nature he encourages artists to study from what they 
see, and to learn from other artists not so much a way of 
treating it as a way of understanding it. This is an aspect 
of the Discourses which scarcely receives full credit, and 
indeed it is overlaid with doctrines, such as that of im- 
proving nature, or that of avoiding “ particular’’ detail, 
which may easily mislead the reader, as they did the author. 
It is not easy to say what effect these Discourses have had 
upon English art, but it is reasonable to hope that the 
real result of Reynolds's words has been to stimulate in 
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painters a desire to find the ideal in nature, rather than to 
produce the pompous historical absurdities which take 
shelter under the name of the Grand Style. 

For the present day, on the contrary, the insistence upon 
the mere dignity.of the Grand Style as Reynolds understood 
itis not without its value. Even for him the appreciation of 
the great painters of the Renaissance was a matterof cultiva- 
tion and training (Discourse xv.). In these days it is almost 
dead among those who most lay claim to cultivated taste. 
# or a hundred whowill pourindiscriminate praise upon some 
over-expressed abortion of the school of Botticelli, there 
will be found only one who can discern merit ina Raphael 
or a Titian. The lisping of an early period sounds 
pleasanter in modern ears than the touch of exuberance 
which belongs to maturity. Not only have we become so 
fond of the mannerists of an early period that we cannot 
look upon the mannerists of a later, but there are very 
many who are blind to the easy performance of an art 
which had a power so complete that it could express itself 
without mannerisms and exaggeration, They have become 
so afraid of rhetoric that to gain a hearing an artist must 
positively stammer. To such as these the study of 
Reynolds's words will prove beneficial ; while the more dis- 
cerning critics of the present day, those who have eyes only 
for the strictly pictorial qualities, will not be harmed by a 
restatement of the doctrine that the value of art depends 
to some extent on the selection of the subject as well as on 
the selection of the features by which it is represented. 

These are the considerations which make the appearance 
of this book important. As a work of esthetics the philo- 
sophy is too vapid to be of any value. It has no greater 
importance in the sphere of art criticism than Shaftesbury’s 
“Characteristics” in the sphere of ethics. But in art, as in 
ethics, the value of a book does not depend entirely upon 
its metaphysical basis, and this book is near enough to us to 
speak directly to those who are not interested in or capable 
of discussing the more abstruse questions of art. Mr. Fry 
has not treated it as such. Those who come to this edition 
lor a thoroughgoing analysis of the principles of art will 
not be satisfied; nor will those who ask for an elaborate 
investigation into the origin of the theories put forward 
init. Mr. Fry has paid the bock a greater compliment by 
letting it speak for itself, and in his introductions to the 
various discourses and. above all in his little notes to the 
illustrations he has shown himself to be imbued with all 
the better side of Reynolds’s catholic criticism, besides 
proving himself an independent critic, whose observations 
are pregnant, illuminating and just. 


MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A DISCUSSION of the relative values of the work of those 
two contemporary giants—Bach and Handel—has occupied 
both English and German critics for a period of over two 
hundred years, and so long as its main theme was which 
should be the greater, it was doomed to an endlessly futile 
existence. In England, at any rate, it has unfortunately 
generally taken that form, and for the first hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Handel, critics were occupied 
in the construction of the most elaborate arguments in 
support of the popular opinion that Handel was the 
greatest musician that the world had ever seen or ever 
could see, and that Bach must consequently be less. One 
of the most notable exponents of these arguments was Dr. 
Charles Burney, with whom the only intimation that there 
can be another side to the question lies in the extreme care 
with which he develops his argument from his rather 
insecure premisses, which are in fact a knowledge of Handel 
and an ignorance of Bach. It was not till the nineteenth 
century was well advanced, and Sterndale Bennett and 
others had carried into England the good work of Bach- 
revival, inaugurated by Mendelssohn in Germany, that 





English critics had an opportunity of coming to a more 
just conclusion, and among the mid-victorians we find 
Hullah still summing up in favour of Handel, but with a 
musicianly appreciation of Bach which is very different from 
the attitude of the worthy Doctor of the eighteenth century. 
Nowadays Bach is known everywhere as the musician’s 
musician, and his intimate and personal attitude in his 
great choral works is taking such hold upon others, who 
are not musicians, that we are sometimes in danger of doing 
an injustice to Handel. We have so recently arrived at 
the full enjoyment of the intricate method of **‘ Kommt, ihr 
Téchter,” the great double-chorus which begins the 
Matthaus “ Passion,” that we lose sight of the genius which 
the construction of so perspicuous a work as “I will sing 
unto the Lord”’ (“ Israel in Egypt”) demanded. 

We shall do well then, for the time being at any rate, to set 
aside this comparison of achievements, and try to learn 
something from a comparison of the methods ot these two 
musical heroes. The subject is such an immense one that I 
should not venture to embark upon it in so short a space, 
were it not that Christmas time suggested one very obvious 
example from which a comparison may be drawn, which is 
more or less typical of the choral work of both masters. 
There are probably comparatively few church-going 
Londoners who have not recently heard the scene in 
the Messiah which begins with the Pastoral Symphony 
followed by the recitatives telling the story of the 
shepherds, and the “Glory to God” chorus, or the 
similar scene which forms part ii. of Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Oratorio.” I chanced to hear both sung on Christmas 
Eve, so that a comparison of the two was torced upon me. 
To begin with, the two pastoral symphonies illustrate com- 
pletely the difference of attitude of Handel and Bach 
towards instrumental music. Both are written in the 
flowing 12-8 rhythm proper to “ pastorale” movements 
of the time, but otherwise they have nothing of form or 
texture incommon. Handel’s, as is well known, isa melody 
in C major for strings, it has a simple contrasting section 
in the key of the dominant and returns with an exact re- 
petition to the first section, and is in all thirty-two bars 
in length. To give as complete an analysis of Bach’s 
would fill more space than this paper may occupy, so 
intricate is its working out, so indescribable its contrasts 
of tone in the dainty duets between oboes and strings, 
which are its chief charm. It begins in G major and 
works through the related keys using the same material, 
and sustaining the artless melodic character of the music 
through an exhaustive artistic treatment. Handel’s was 
the realistic or dramatic method. His aim was to find 
such a tune as simple people might really play for pleasure, 
and he found it and expressed it through the simple 
medium of the strings. Bach’s method one may call the 
descriptive one. He had nothing to do with real shep- 
herds, or what they might actually enjoy or play. He 
wished to build up in terms of his art a picture, or rather 
an impression, of a sweet and open countryside life, un- 
troubled, pursuing the even tenour of its way unamazed 
amid simple beauty. Each achieved his end with con- 
summate success, but a close examination of the two 
shows the futility of the attempts to judge between them. 
Handel’s is almost pure genius; Bach’s the fusion of 
genius with art. 

In the vocal scene which follows, the same characteristics 
afford another example of the contrast. Handel gives the 
narration of events to the soprano soloist and hurries 
through the text to reach the dramatic climax of the 
angelic chorus. One must here notice that his recitative 
both in declamatory force and in the elaboration of the 
string accompaniment rises to a great dramatic height, 
and loses all trace of the perfunctoriness which so often 
spoilt his work in this direction. When the chorus is 
reached, the utterances of “Glory to God” and “‘ Peace 
on Earth” are simple and terse, but immensely effective ; 
there is little or no contrapuntal skill involved, but the 
pictorial result is vivid. He withholds the basses from the 
first utterances for the sake of a greater climax to come, 
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and the orchestral ending with its gradual diminuendo, its 
staccato chords and little fluttering shakes in the treble, 
is a childlike description of angel wings disappearing 
gradually behind clouds, which makes a very definite 
appeal to the love of scenic effect. Throughout, the 
dramatic action has been so all-important to him that he 
could not pause to ponder over the inner significance of 
what he had to relate. When all is over he does so to 
some extent in the aria, ‘‘ Rejoice Greatly.’’ Lovers of 
the ‘‘ Messiah”’ coming fresh to the Christmas Oratorio 
wonder that Bach should so break the thread of the story. 
His recitative has none of the excitement of Handel’s. It 
tells of the appearance of the Angel of the Lord and the 
fear of the shepherds, and he immediately digresses to a 
chorale which contemplates this wonderful revelation. 
Again, the news of the birth of the Saviour introduces an 
aria which bids the shepherds haste to meet him, and the 
sign that the Babe is to be found lying in a manger is 
followed by the well-known and lovely Slumber Song. 
By the time that is ended we have forgotten all about the 
shepherds and the angels, and a short recitative recalls us, 
that we may listen to the angelic chorus. This again is as 
different as possible from Handel’s and differs much as do 
the two pastoral symphonies. The score is a wonderful 
piece of vocal and orchestral counterpoint, its details 
absolutely baffling the listener at a first hearing. It is an 
extraordin illustration of the words, “‘ And suddenly 
there was with the Angel a multitude of the Heavenly 
Host.” It is multitudinous in effect, voice piled on voice, 
climax upon climax. From the musician’s standpoint 
Handel’s treatment of the words palls before it, so gor- 
geous is this outpouring of celestial song. Only in point 
of dramatic fitness, the end which Handel set himself, can 
his work hold its own against this. After the chorus the 
whole of part ii. of the Christmas Oratorio is magnifi- 
cently summed up by a chorale, into the orchestral part 
of which the themes of the pastoral sympathy are inter- 
woven. 

How utterly different were the ends which these two 
sought one can only fully appreciate by a comparison of 
such points as these, where at first sight they appear to be 
upon common ground. Their widely differing methods 
were justified by the appropriateness of each to the end in 
view. Bach missed the opportunity of a grand dramatic 
situation to make us the richer by his ‘“‘ Slumber Beloved’’; 
Handel, discarding all side issues, hastened to bring the 
announcement of the gospel of “‘ Goodwill towards men’”’ 
vividly before his hearers. In this comparison is found 
the germ of the two types of music which later, diverging 
more widely, have led to so much discussion and partisan- 
ship—the symphonic and dramatic, the “absolute” and 
‘programme.” Hence Bach is the father of the one, as 
Handel at any rate laid the foundations for the other. 
Both have a truly noble ancestry, and there is one point 
worth noting, that they are to some extent dependent upon 
one another. The Christmas Oratorio containing so graphic 
a chorus as “‘ Glory to God” cannot be considered wholly 
contemplative, and no one could maintain that the best 
parts of the “Messiah” are wholly dramatic, but when 
dealing with facts or narrative Handel’s vision was realistic 
as Bach’s was idealistic; Handel saw Heaven open before 
him, Bach made a Heaven upon Earth. 

H. C. C, 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THERE is, of course, a general slackness at present in the 
publishing world, but a few books of interest are announced. 
Messrs. Longmans have in the press a new edition of ‘‘ Lay 
Down Your Arms!” Mr. T. Holmes’s translation of the 
Baroness von Suttner’s “‘ Die Waffen nieder,”’ to which we 
referred in our remarks on the Nobel Peace award in 
Tue Acapemy of December 16. The story, which in part 
embodies the experiences of the authoress herself, is a 
picture of the horrors of war as affecting both the soldiers 





themselves and those whom they leave behind them at 
home, and of the terrible depression into which the con- 
tinent of Europe has been plunged by the conflicts of the 
Great Powers. Baroness Suttner’s object is to awaken the 
attention of all thinking persons to the evils of this cendi- 
tion, and to the possibility of finding a remedy for it in the 
voluntary establishment of arbitration tribunals and in 
mutual disarmament.—The same publishers announce 
two volumes of interest to the specialist, by L. Oppenheim, 
LL.D., lecturer on International Law at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science (University of 
London). The first of these—to be ready this month— 
is “International Law: a Treatise,” the second ‘‘ War 
and Neutrality.’”” — Messrs. Longmans also announce 
“Lectures on Early English History” (a series of 
lectures delivered by Bishop Stubbs when Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford) and the first 
volume of Mr. James Mackinnon's ‘ History of Modern 
Liberty.” 

To commemorate the approaching two-hundredth 
anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth, Messrs. Mac- 
millan promise “The Writings of Benjamin Franklin” 
in ten octavo volumes, two of which are ready. The 
works have been collected and edited, with the inevitable 
introduction and notes, by Albert H. Smyth.—Messrs. 
Macmillan will also publish shortly ‘‘The History of 
American Art,” by Samuel Isham, which forms the third 
of the series of books on American art which Professor 
Van Dyke is editing.—Students of Spanish history will 
welcome Dr. H. C. Lea’s “The Inquisition of Spain,” 
in four volumes, the first of which is promised, by the same 
publishers, early in the New Year.—Mr. Jesse Benedict 
Carter is publishing with Messrs. Macmillan an interesting 
work entitled “ The Religion of Numa, and other Essays 
on the Religion of Ancient Rome” There are five essays, 
the first dealing with the period before the Tarquins: the 
second ‘“‘ The Reorganisation of Servius,” with the period 
in which the Greek influence began to make itself felt in 
the life of Rome; the third, “The Coming of the Sibyl,” 
with the first three centuries of the republic; the fourth, 
“The Decline of Faith,”’ with the closing centuries of the 
republic; and the fifth with the early empire and “ The 
Augustan Renaissance.” 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish this month 
the fifth volume of Mr. Swinburne’s Tragedies (containing 
Locrine, The Sisters, Marino Faliero, and Rosamund, 
Queen of the Lombards) thus completing their Library 
Edition.—Mr. Murray has an interesting book from the 
pen of Mr. Warrington Smyth in the press, the title of 
which will be “‘ Mast and Sail in Europe and Asia,” and 
another work promised by the same publisher in ‘“‘Our 
Waterways,” by Mr. Urquhart A. Forbes and Mr. W. H. R. 
Ashford.—Messrs. Chapman and Hall announce a book by 
Mr. Butler Burke dealing with his discovery of radiobes. 
The title is ‘‘ The Origin of Life and its Physical Basis and 
Definition.””—The second volume of Mr. Francis Bumpus’s 
“Cathedrals of England and Wales” will be issued shortly 
by Mr. T. Werner Laurie. It deals with Canterbury, 
York, St. Paul’s, Winchester, Norwich, Peterborough, 
Exeter and Wells. It will be remembered that it 
was Mr. Bumpus’s original intention to complete his 
study in two volumes. The limits, however, proved 
too confined, and a third volume, closing with the recently 
founded. cathedrals of Southwark and Birmingham, will 
follow.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press a transla- 
tion of Professor Strasburger’s ‘‘ Rambles on the Riviera.” 

Messrs. Jarrold have ready and will publish shortly a 
history of ‘‘ The Norwich School of Painting.” The book 
gives detailed accounts of the lives of over thirty Norwich 
painters from “‘ Old Crowe” to Mr. A. W. Walker. Com- 
plete lists of their exhibits in Norwich and in London are 
given, and the book is well illustrated.—We are glad to 
hear that Messrs. Headley are about to issue a reprint of 
the Life of Thomas Elwood, the Quaker friend of Milton, 
and a constant visitor to the poet when, “inferior to the vilest 
now become,” he fled before the plague to Chalfont St. 
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Giles.—A work of considerable local importance announced 
by Mr. Alexander Gardner of Paisley is a ‘‘ History of the 
County of Renfrew from the Earliest Times” which has 
been prepared by Dr. W. M. Metcalfe.—Mr. John Lane has 
in the press an art book by Mr. A. F. Calvert, *‘ Moorish Re- 
mains in Spain,” which will be ready shortly, and Messrs. 
Putnam announce the English translation of M. Barine’s 
“ Louis XIV. et La Grande Mademoiselle.””—It would seem 
that there is to be no end to the books about beautiful 
women of other days. Mr. Nash is about to publish 
“Famous Beauties of Two Reigns.” Mrs. C. J. Ffoulkes is 
the writer. 

Turning to novels, perhaps the most important an- 
nouncement is Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s long-delayed 
novel, * Carniola,” which will be published soon by Messrs. 
Harper.—‘* The Portreeve”’ is the title of a new novel by 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts which Messrs. Methuen are bringing 
out. It deals, of course, with Dartmoor.—When three- 
volume novels were in vogue, Mrs. F. E. Penny, whose 
“Sanyasi” and “ Dilys’’ we recall with delight, wrote 
one called “Caste and Creed.” It has been rewritten, 
and Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish it in 
ordinary six-shilling form.—The same firm announce a 
new book by Mr. Arnold Bennett, entitled “‘ Hugo.” 
Bennett describes it as a “ fantasia on modern themes.” 
—‘‘Rose at Honeypot” is the title of a novel by Mrs. 
Mary E. Mann which Messrs. Methuen will issue shortly. 
—Mr. Somerset Maugham is publishing with Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall a story of clerical life, in part cynical 
and in part humorous, called “‘ The Bishop’s Apron.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


Sir,—I have read with interest Professor Tyrrell's review of Dr. 
Gilbert Murray's version of the Electva. No one, perhaps, is better 
qualified than your reviewer to judge in how far Dr. Murray has 
succeeded, but I should like to add, if I am not trespassing on your 
space, a few quotations which strike me as being particularly good : 
¢.g., Electra’s cry as she thinks on her exiled brother : 

Brother, brother, on some far shore 
Hast thou a city, is there a door 
That knows thy footfall, Wandering One ? 
Who left me, left me, when all our pain 
Was bitter about us, a father slain, 
And a girl that wept in her room alone. 
Thou couldst break me this bondage sore, 
Only thou, who art far away, 
Loose our father, and wake once more. . . 
Zeus, Zeus, dost hear me pray?. . . 
The sleeping blood and the shame and the doom! 
O feet that rest not, over the foam 
Of distant seas, come home, come home! 


In Electra’s reproach to her mother too, Dr. Murray succeeds 
admirably in conveying all the pent-up hatred which has accumulated 
through the years spent with her peasant husband in weary drudgery 
in the lonely hut among the hills, brooding over Agamemnon'’s death : 


Would God that He had made thee clean of soul ! 

Helen and thou—O, face and form were fair, 

Meet for men’s praise; but sisters twain ye were, 

Both things of naught, a stain on Castor’s star. 

And Helen slew her honour, borne afar 

In wilful ravishment : but thou didst slay 

The highest man of the world. And now wilt say 

‘Twas wrought in justice for thy child laid low 

At Aulis? . .. Ah, who knows thee asI know?.., 
None but I, thy child, could so 

Watch thee in Hellas : none but I could know 

Thy face of gladness when our enemies 

Were strong, and the swift cloud upon thine eyes 

If Troy seemed falling, all thy soul keen-set 

Praying that he might come no more! . 

It was so easy tobe true. A king 

Was thine, not feebler, not in anything 

Below Aegisthus ; one whom Hellas chose 

For chief beyond all kings. Aye, and God knows, 


And ye 


How sweet a name in Greece, after the sin 

Thy sister wrought, lay in thy ways to win. 

Ill deeds make fair ones shine, and turn thereto 

Men's eyes.—Enough : but say he wronged thee ; slew 
By craft thy child :—what wrong had I done, wha 
The babe Orestes? Why didst render not 


Mr. ; 





Back unto us, the children of the dead, 

Our father’s portion? Must thou heap thy bed 
With gold of murdered men, to buy to thee 

Thy strange man’s arms? Justice! Why is noth 
Who cast Orestes out, cast out again ? 

Not slain for me whom doubly he hath slain, 

In living death, more bitter than of old 

My sister’s ? 

Orestes’ cry after the murder of Clytemnestra gains, if anything, 

by Dr. Murray’s translation : 
O Dark of the Earth, O God 
Thou to whom all is plain ; 
Look on my sin, my blood, 
This horror of dead things twain : 
Gathered as one they lie 
Slain ; and the slayer was I, 
I, to pay for my pain! 

And he has caught just the spirit of the original in his rendering 
of Orestes’ words, half of remorse, half of sorrow, as he conjures up 
the vision of the murder : 

Saw’st thou her raiment there, 

Sister, there in the blood ? 

She drew it back as she stood, 
She opened her bosom bare, 

She bent her knees to the earth, 

The knees that bent in my birth. . . 
AndI... Oh, her hair, her hair... . 

It is one of the best passages in a translation which will appeal 
almost as much to those who do not know Greek as to those who do. 

When the vision of Castor and Polydeuces a and Castor 
addresses Orestes, Dr. Murray does not fail to do justice to 
Euripides : 

Righteous is her doom this day, 


But not thy deed. And Phoebus, Phoebus.... Nay; 
He is my lord ; therefore I hold my ' 

Yet though in light he dwell, no light was this 

He showed to thee, but darkness! Which do thou 


Endure, as man must, chafing not. And now 

Fare forth where Zeus and Fate have laid thy life. 
The maid Electra thou shalt give for wife 

To Pylades; then turn thy head and flee 

From Argos’ land. ‘Tis never more for thee 

To tread this earth where thy dead mother lies. 

Orestes is to go to the hill in Athens where Ares was tried by the 
gods for the murder of Halirrhothius, and: 

There shalt thou stand arraignéd of this blood ; 
And of those judges half shall lay on thee 
Death, and half pardon ; so shalt thou go free. 
For Phoebus in that hour, who bade thee shed 
Thy mother’s blood, shall take on his own head 
The stain thereof. And ever from that strife 
The law shall hold, that when, for death or life 
Of one pursued, men’s voices equal stand, 

Then Messy conquereth. ... 

Up, gird thee now to the steep Isthmian way, 
Seeking Athena’s blessed rock ; one day, 

Thy doom of blood fulfilled and this long stress 
Of penance past, thou shalt have happiness. 

I have never considered the Electra ‘‘The meanest of Greek 
tragedies,” but, though my ee for Schlegel’s childish strictures 
is as great as Professor Tyrrell’s, I have hitherto regarded it as weak. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray has converted me. 

Duncan McComMBIE. 


LYRICAL BALLADS, FIRST EDITION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In his Causerie on Wordsworth and Barron Field, in 
the Acapgmy of December 23, Professor Knight writes, of Joseph 
Cottle and the “‘ Lyrical Ballads " of 1798: ‘‘ He parted with the book 
as soon as it was issued, and there is no existing copy of it that I have 
seen with his name on the imprint. All have Arch’s name.” This 
remark is likely to mislead students unlearned in the bibliography of 


Wordsworth’s ms. In point of fact we hear of three copies of 
the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads” of 1798 with the Bristol title-page, which runs 
as follows : 

Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poems. Bristol: Printed 


by Biggs and Cottle for T. N. Longman, Paternoster-Row, London. 
1798. 

The first of these is the copy mentioned by the late Mr. R. H. 
Shepherd, in his “ Bibliography of Coleridge,’’ as having been lent by 
the owner to the publisher of the four-volume edition of Coleridge’s 
Poems issued in 1877—the late Mr. Basil — Pickering. This 
copy, which, according to the testimony of Mr. Shepherd, contained 
manuscript additions to ‘‘ The Ancyent Marinere ” in the autograph of 
S.T.C., seems to have disappeared; at least, its whereabouts has 
eluded my search. The second copy with the Bristol title-page is that 
formerly belonging to Robert Southey, which now lies in the British 
Museum. Of this a tolerably full and accurate account will be found 
in the Bibliographical Note prefixed to the Centenary Edition of the 
“Lyrical Ballads” published by Duckworth and Co., 1898. The 
third copy is in my possession, and is fully described in my letter to 
the Atheneum of January 14, 1899, headed “ Lyrical Ballads, 1798.” 

There is one interesting feature common to Southey’s copy and my 
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own, which has never yet, I believe, been pointed out. The last 
stanza on page 1g (Il. 199, 200 of ‘‘ The Ancyent Marinere ’’) runs: 
With never a whisper in the Sea 
Oft [sic] darts the Spectre-ship ; 

In every copy with Arch’s title-page that I have examined—and I 
have examined many—the “t"’ of ‘‘ Oft” has been altered, evidently 
with a pen, to an ‘‘f.’’ In no single copy save Southey’s and my own 
is ‘‘Oft” to be found without this correction. The alteration was 
therefore, we may fairly infer, made not by Cottle, bnt by the London 
publishers, J. and A. Arch, of Gracechurch Street. 

Cottle’s account of the circumstances attending the publication of 
the “Lyrical Ballads” is clearly apocryphal. Here, as often else- 
where, his memory has betrayed him. The little book was never, in 
the strict sense of the word, published at Bristol at all. At the very 
most, a few presentation copies were sent out by Cottle, and of these, 
as we have seen, two if not three are still extant. Virtually the entire 
lot was sold to the house of Arch, and this long before any review of 
the book had appeared. ‘‘ Possibly,” writes Mr. Hutchinson 
(Centenary Ed. ‘‘ L. B.,’’ p. lv), “ Cottle hoped that Longman would 
take the whole impression, as he seems to have done in the case of the 
second edition of ‘Joan of Arc’; and may, with this in view, have 
obtained leave to place Longman’s name, as London publisher, on the 
title-page. But Longman had found cause to repent his bargain over 
‘Joan,’ and—says Coleridge, writing to Southey, December 24, 1799 
(‘* Letters of S.T.C.”" p. 319)—was indisposed to similar negociations. 
Anyhow, whether disappointed with Longman or not, Cottle sold 

ractically the whole impression to Arch; and so promptly, that 
ordsworth, who on September 15 wrote begging Cottle to transfer 
his interest in the book to Johnson of Saint Paul's Churchyard, was 
informed in reply that this could not be done, the first impression 
being already otherwise disposed of.’ The book, it should be 
observed, had appeared on or about the first of the month. 
R. A. Potts. 


MODERN IRISH 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Miss Barlow's suggestion is not quite clear, but as it is to 
benefit those ignorant of Irish, it looks as if she wishes Gaelic names 
and words to be written according to English orthography only when 
quoted in an English context. If so, it is singular she should be un- 
aware that until recently such was the common practice. For instance, 
every one used to write the equivalent for James as Shamus, until one 
of our most brilliant humorists, Seumas MacManus, brought into 
fashion the pedantically correct Seumas; and even he has not yet 
ventured to ‘‘restore’’ his surname, which remains MacManus, 
instead of MacMaghnusa. On the other hand, if Miss Barlow wants 
to re-spell the entire Gaelic language, I must point out that the experi- 
ment has already been tried, with the Manx dialect, with results too 
discouraging to warrant its repetition. The fact is, those ‘‘aspirated”’ 
consonants, which so vex the Saxon, are ticklish things to meddle with. 
Miss Barlow says the th is ‘‘ mute,’’ but to my ear it is at least as 
forcible as the English h, and it has the additional peculiarity of 
sharpening adjacent consonants. Take, for example, the verb sgriobh, 
to write. Its past participle is sgriobhtha, which is not called skreeva, 
but skreefa. Similarly, the name Dubhthach is not called Duvach, 
but Duffach, whence comes the surname Duffy, Obviously the th is 
not ‘‘ mute” as long as it is capable of producing such effects and for 
my part I cannot see that any orthography could be framed, better 
adapted to express the idiosyncrasies of Gaelic than that which has 
grown up with it. 

James Pratt, JUN. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM, 
To the Editor of THE AcADEMY 


S1r,—In Mr. Ongley’s letter in your last week’s issue, one cannot 
help noting that he is as full of Matthew Arnold as an egg is of meat. 
But joking apart, it is questionable in these days when old truths are 
becoming startlingly new and new truths discovered to be wonderfully 
old that Matthew Arnold can be taken as an authority on matters 
pertaining to life’s emotion, and by emotion I mean poetry. Matthew 
Arnold was only M.A. after all, a lettered man but by reason of this 
a very much fettered man who sadly wanted much more of the 
emotion and spirit of life than of his rule of thumb and three-fourths 
conduct. He was not the stamp of a man who could rightly under- 
stand life. He was too staid, too comfortable, and altogether too 
mediocre in fire and intensity to grip much of that life which is hidden 
under the name *‘ Jesus Christ.” 

Study poetry as we will, eat and drink of it as we may, the more 
earnest we become in the direction of self-preservation, the more we 
discover, not without some misgiving, that poetry in the domain of 
Art lacks the power that can sustain and keep sustained the soul-life 
in its every fickle mood. More and more the certain few and great in 
quality of mind are discovering those living ideas which are secreted 
within the Mystery which has been revealed by Paul and Eastern 
Occultism. Until Mr. Ongley understands the inner mysticism of 
this Mystery, until he discovers more of himself in himself and less of 
Matthew Arnold, the poets of the world will “slake"’ his doubtlessly 
fastidious thirst. Let him not take life seriously as regards the values 
of philosophies, creeds, and poetries, but, rather let him develop or 
overlap self in the mysticism which satisfactorily proves the truth of 
being ‘‘ born again.’’ The spirit reached, all else must be all but way- 





side straws, useful in a bohemian moment to clear the pipe that was 
laid aside apparently for ever—last night. 


Polwarth, Edinburgh, Rosert MacGrecor. 


THE “CARFAX” SCHOOL 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY 


S1r,—I do not know that a difference of opinion between myself and 
your critic B. S. can be of much interest to your readers, but in an age 
when every one, even the artist, is allowed to write about art, I claim 
the same privilege for a dealer. Ina wide experience I have never 
met a real artist who disliked or distrusted his own talent or eyesight, 
bnt many who disliked and distrusted their own period and environ- 
ment. Nor have I ever met a critic suffering from this superfluous 
modesty. The capacity for ignoring one’s period and environment 
forms part of the equipment of the artist. In this respect the land- 
scape painter has a great advantage; without an effort he can dispense 
with the contemporary or the ephemeral: hence the superb esthetic 
value of great landscape. Except to students of painting the pictures 
of Claude tell us nothing of the seventeenth century, those of Corot 
nothing of 1830 or Hernani; those of Turner nothing of the dismal 
England of 1840; and the art of Mr. Wilson Steer is, I am glad to say, 
unstained even by the politics of the Chantrey Bequest. The future 
generation will see in him the noble successor, not in name only, of 
Richard Wilson, With portraiture it is, alas! different. Portraiture 
strangled the English School. Period and environment thrust them- 
selves on the artist. The thought of them irked Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and may cause some fretting to-day. At the completion of a portrait 
few artists remain on speaking terms with their clients, Photography 
has however removed some of the burden, and a great artist such as 
Whistler or Shannon, is able by the force of his genius to divorce even 
his sitters from contemporary life, and to obtain probate for them 
from posterity. In other modes of painting, religious or allegorical, I 
think we esteem artists in proportion to the success with which they 
have evaded anything contemporary. The ceiling of the Sixtine tells 
us little of the Papal Court, and the Paradiso of Fra Angelico nothing 
about Cosimo de Medici. The Dutch genre school is of course an 
exception, and hence it is always a predominating influence with 
second-rate painters of every generation. 

With regard to the charge of archaism brought against the 
“Carfax” School, I would point out that the same charge was brought 
against the Pre-Raphaelites, and with perfect justice. If they showed 
more emulation of a sf:vit than a manner, it was because they had not 
learnt the manner. ‘The life and art of Rossetti, as of his pupil Burne- 
Jones, show a “passionate anxiety to get away from a period and 
environment, and what Millais became when he succumbed to them, I 
leave B. S., himself a distinguished painter, to determine. 

As Mr. Charles Shannon’s technique has more relation to that of 
Giorgione than of Winterhalter, and his spirit more to that of Holbein 
than the intermediary Frank Holl, by all means let him be called 
archaistic. Better to err with Pope! The whole history of Art how- 
ever is witness to a constant reversion to earlier conventions. 
Pasiteles and Menelaus started a Pre-Raphaelite revival in the Roman 
age. Egypt, China and Japanare rich in archaistic movements. 
A re-perusal of the written words of Cozens, Hogarth, Reynolds, and 
painters who were also critics, will, I think, convince B. S. that conven- 
tion is only truth witha style. Truth, like other conventions, becomes 
exhausted and artists constantly return therefore to fresher principles. 
Tiepolo, ignoring his own century and its predecessor, reverted to that 
of Veronese, both in manner and spirit. Whistler is an example 
of my other contention; as an artist he was able to suppress the 
mountebank in himself, that very contemporary side of his character. 
Since 1851 English art has I fear been a convalescent invalid, and 

hysicians are always prophesying her demise. She rallies wonder- 
Fully. What I regard as the remedy, B. S. diagnoses as the disease. 
Mr. Tonks, who adorns two professions, will perhaps decide better 
than we can, as he is a sufferer, it seems, from angina archaistica pictoris. 


(Manager of Carfax & Co., Ltd.) 


SIMEON SOLOMON 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


[Our contributor writes: Your correspondent E. R. B. can obtain 
from Mr. Hollyer a full list of all the early drawings and pictures which 
were first photographed and published by him. Love dying from the 
Breath of Lust iz certainly among them, and I think the Antinous. ] 
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Seymour Vandeleur. The story of a British officer: being a memoir of 
Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel Vandeleur, D.S.O., Scots Guards and Irish 
Guards, with a general description of his campaigns. By Colonel 
F. I. Maxse. With water-colour illustrations by Nico Jungman, and 9 
maps. 10x7}. Pp. 288. The National Review Office, 12s. 6d, net. 
(See p. 12.) 
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The School of Suffering: a brief Memorial of Mary E. E. Moule. By her 
Father, Handley, Bishop of Durham, With a portrait. 74x5. Pp. 125. 


S.P.C.K., 1s. 6d. 
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Sauter, Edwin. The Faithless Favourite, a Mixed Tragedy, to which is 
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Pp. 238. Saint Louis: Published by the Author at the Sign of the 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


From Messrs. Dent we have received two books on Florence. 
Notable Pictures in Florence by Edith Harwood (4s. 6d. net) is a cheap 
and useful book for laymen visiting the churches and picture-galleries 
of Florence. The first few pages are taken up with a short and 
sensible sketch of the history of Italian painting. Then follow descrip- 
tions of pictures by upwards of eighty painters, from Cimabue to 
Canaletto. The painters are taken in phabetical order, and the 
present site of each picture is noted. A short biographical notice of 
each painter is given, followed by a fairly detailed account of the 
** story '’ of the pictures, and a few critical remarks, The letterpress, 
like the numerous small reproductions in the text, is intended to help 
the visitor in identifying and recollecting the pictures, Although the 
book is designed mainly as an introduction to the study of the Italian 
renaissance in art, it describes also many works by foreign artists, 
such as Holbein, Rubens, Diirer, Van Dyke, Velasquez and Murillo. 
The interest of Florentine Palaces and their Stories by Janet Ross (6s. net) 
is chiefly historical. A section is devoted to each eon giving the 
history of the families with whom it is connected and narrating any 
important or striking events associated with it. The style is some- 
what dry, but the book is none the less a delightful one to dip 
into here and there. The stories and anecdotes range from the most 
sombre and bloody tragedy to romance and buffoonery. Here may be 





read much of the political hist of Florence, as, for instance, in the 
sections which deal with the Palazzo Pitti, the Palazzo del Podesta, 
and the Palazzo Vecchio; or the story of Ginevra Amieri, who after 
being married against her will, was accidentally buried alive, and 
escaped and married the man she loved ; or how Guido de’ Cavalcanti type 
was fastened, by a nail driven through his tunic while he was absorbed 

in a game of chess, to a seat in the loggia of the Palazzo Rucellai. 


The value of the book is increased by some thirty excellently clear and SPI 
detailed drawings of the buildings by Adelaide Marchi. EV 
Fava: Facts and Fancies, by Augusta de Wit (Chapman and Hall, LA. 
148. net) is a book of impressionist sketches of the Dutch Colony. TH 
The author sees in pre “an enchanted garden ’’—something ‘ un- PE. 
speakably tender, ethereal and soft’—and gives us some pleasant 
sketches of its people and social customs, though her style reminds us , 
of that of the lady who wrote of “syncopated donkeys who blinked HA 
like sphinxes in the sun."’ The following sentence is typical: ‘‘ Under 
a sky filmy with diaphanous fleecy texture, in which a tinge of the . TE! 
hidden blue was felt rather than seen, the sea had a pearly sheen, PO! 
with here and there changefully flickering white lights, and wind- 
ruffled streaks of a pale violet.”’ TH 
Living Masters of Music—Edward Macdowell, By Laurance Gilman LE’ 
(Lane, 2s. 6d.) —We, in England, are at present so fully occupied with TH 
attempts to establich our musical reputation in the eyes of the world, MR 
that we can spare little attention to similar efforts of our American 
cousins, and hence it comes that most of us have never heard a note of SH: 
music by so considerable a composer as Edward MacDowell. This MIL 
shows how extremely narrow and insular our outlook remains, and 
everything, however slight, which tends to widen it is welcome. This BUI 
little volume ought to do cy! in that direction. In spite of DO! 
some annoyances of style, a love of high-sounding but little-meaning 
words and phrases, Mr. Gilman manages to depict the character of his BA‘ 
subject's work in such a way as to convey a distinct impression. We 
wish that he would refrain Som quoting contemporary critics so often. dao 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s views on programme music are always interest- : 
ing when spoken by himself; when expounded by Mr. Gilman they are — 


wearisome. On that subject some words of MacDowell’s quoted are 
worth hearing. He said of his symphonic poem, “Lancelot end 


Elaine”: “I would never have insisted that... [it] need mean 

‘ Lancelot and Elaine’ to every one, It did to me, however, and in r 
the hope that my artistic enjoyment might be shared by others, I then 
added the title."’ It is right that such a memoir should be written by Grat 


a whole-hearted admirer. Whether Mr. Gilman’s high estimate of this 
composer’s work will be ultimately justified, we in our insular ignorance 
cannot pretend to say. The best we can say for this book, which is as 
attractively illustrated and brought out as its predecessors in the same ‘ 
series, is that it leaves us with a keen desire to hear MacDowell’s ‘ 
music, and an assurance_that therein we shall find much to appreciate the p 
and enjoy when we get our opportunity. pi Be 


It seems only a few days since that the football season com 
menced, but already Mr. Ayres has produced his Cricket Companion 
for 1906. Mr. Plairre’s. ‘‘ Week by Week’ is particularly interest- 
ing, and as a whole the book is an accurate and trustworthy one 
which every devotee of cricket should have on his table or near at 
hand for reference. It says much for the enterprise of the Editor 
that he should, at this early date, have included a list of fixtures for 
1906 


From Messrs. Charles Letts and Co. we have received a number of 
Diaries for 1906, with each of which an Insurance coupon is given. DRA 
A good feature of the small pocket diaries is the tablet by means of 
which the book will always open at the page last in use.—Messrs. 
John Walker and Co. also send us several excellent diaries, and a Temas 
word of praise is due to Messrs. Bemrose’s Monthly Diary. 





THE HISTORY OF “THE FOURTH PARTY.” 
READY ON MONDAY NEXT 


With a reproduction of the Cartoon of “ THe FourtH 
Party” from “ Vanity Fair” as Frontispiece, and a fac- 
simile letter from the late Lord Salisbury to Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. v 


THE FOURTH PARTY [= 


By HAROLD E. GORST, 


With a Preface by SIR JOHN GORST, M.P. oD 
*,” In writing this book Mr. Gorst has had aecess to the extensive ENG 
private correspondence of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff with the 
members of the Fourth Party, and he has throughout derived FRE 


first hand information from his father, Sir John Eldon Gorst, M.P. ts 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





January 6, 1906 
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Newnes’ Thin Paper Classics 


These charming and portable Volumes are small enough for the pocket ( | 


type on thin but thoroughly opaque paper, 


ins. 4 ins. and # in, thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. 
. With Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, 


Printed in large 


ey make an ideal present. Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume, 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. Two vols. 

EVELYN’S DIARY. v 

LAMB'S WORKS. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. A 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 2 vols. 

HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
_TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


' LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. \ 
MRS. BROWNING'S POEMS. 2 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. 

MILTON’S POEMS. 

BURNS’ POEMS. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

BACON’S WORKS. 





SHELLEY'S POEMS. 

PEPYS'’S DIARY. 

KEATS'S POEMS. 

POE’S TALES. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. 

ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by George Chapman. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY AND SHORTER POEMS. 
by George Chapman. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

BEN JONSON’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 

HERRICK’S POEMS. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 

MARLOWE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. 


Translated 


“The ‘ Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of everything else we know of in its own particular line. The selection of works for it has never yet 
descended in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any reasonable mind could wish.” —PALL Ma. GazettE. 





Drawings of the Great Masters 


These Volumes contain about 48 Illustrations on a large scale. 


Many of the reproductions are printed in tints and mounted on a paper to harmonise with 


them. The books are bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs. The beautiful binding design of the series has been made by Mr. 


GRANVILLE FELL, and is printed in three colours, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Singer. 


“It is sure of a welcome. 


4to, 7s, 6d. net each. 


HOLBEIN. By A. L. Baldry. 


The reproductions are printed with unusual care.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“The books are not too thick or heavy, but just large enough to give an appropriate rendering of detail and a fair reproduction to large compositions, and 


the plain grey bindings are excellently designed . . . 


the reproductions of these, some of them tinted, are especially fine.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 





Modern Master Draughtsmen 


Uniform with “ Drawings of the Great Masters” ~ 


7s. 6d. net each. 


DRAWINGS BY SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Wood. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Malcolm Bell. 


DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. L. Baldry. 


DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Wood. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Singer. 


“Carefully selected and well reproduced . . . full of value to the student and of delight to those who can appreciate their delicate beauty of form and 


remarkable force of expression.” —Stupt1o. 





Master Etchers 


Uniform with “ Drawings of the Great Masters” 
7s. 6d. net. 
MERYON. By Hugh Stokes. 








Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts 


Written by competent experts and providing information of really practical value to Collectors and Students, without perplexing the reader with unimpor- 


tant and unnecessary details. 


Very particular attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest quality ; these are 


photographic reproductions from existing specimens, and where colour is necessary no expense has been spared to give the best possible representation. 
Medium $8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
NOW READY. 


OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Bell. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Knowles. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frederick Fenn and B. Wyllie. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. 


ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 


IN THE PRESS. 


FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henri Frantz. 


« The illustrations are numerous and beautiful."’"—PaLt Mari Gazetrs. 


“ Will appeal strongly to collectors.” STANDARD. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE. By B. Wyllie 


“ From beginning to end it is always companionable, sincere, and instructive ; we can imagine no more useful and agreeable volume.’’—BysTANDER. 


__. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
heomort’’? ASSURANCE 1.1m. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








__— PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. — 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 


Tue Eventnc Paper OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His Famiy, 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton STRestT, Hovsorn, Lonpon, w.c. 


THE SPHER:. 
6d, Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
NOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: an New Street, B.C. 





The Best, Brightest. and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


Porutar FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 
ullest Reports of ali Current Events and Special Telegrams from Corre 
Everywhere 


~~ Byery Day is Publishers’ Day in t 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
Special enlarged issues on Saturpays, which appeal particularly to the 
reading public on account of their interesting literary contents, 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED me 
DELICIOUS FOR INNER. 
AND AFTER DINNER. 


in making use less sre it being so much 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 



































































FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 
A SPUR TO SMITE. By G. B. Lancas- 


TER, Author of ‘Sons 0’ Men,"’. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Tue EVENING Sueneep AND St. James's GazeTTe.—“ Mr. Lancaster writes of life 
in town and bush, amid the beauties of — Zealand and on the sun-baked shores of 
Samoa, with a living and breathing el ’ = is a book of great 

power and promise—it rises high out o: he sot of ce ay ion. Mr, Lancaster has 
the os stuff in him.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Darty TeLecrapu.—* Represents a further and more 
mature stage in Mr. Lancaster’s literary career. He has learned many things in the 
interval—a sustained and continuous interest of plot ae the value of a given design, care. 
ful analysis of character, and other things whic to form part of the furniture 
of the novelist’smind. The strength, the force, aoe ac . ‘ity remain, for still the taste 
on the palate is like some of those rough Colonial wines waich savour of the young 
soil on whichi the grapes are grown. The book preserves its characteristic quality of 
my ay! work done by some eager, feverish writer, quite unhampered by the conditions 
° e past.” 


A HEART’S HARMONY: A Novel. By 


ETHEL M. Forses. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s 

** The great charm about this well-written love- -story is the drawing of the character 
of the heroine—one of those delightfully breezy and original girls it is a a pleasure 
to read about—still more to meet. She creates her own atmosphere wherever she 
goes, and we find her personality the ever-dowinating force. . . . The author ha 
provided a book that is well worth reading.”—PaLt MALL GazettE. 

“ Hester is one of those characters that inevitably triumph over all difficulties, 
gifted with an unfailing sense of humour, cheerful determination, and able to find a 
refuge and sympathy in matters that less practical bodies would invariably reject in 
ignorance, It is a story in which nothing evil in thought or speech, no sordid 
or mean, is allowed to appear, The very simplicity and sinc rity are points which 
enhance the interest of a book that may be read with confidence by all who care for an 
excellent piece of characterisation.” —DaiLy TELEGRAPH. 


SHAKESPERE’S MASTER-PAS- 
SAGES. With specially Designed bee mg 2s. net. A Guide 
in miniature, with a Treasury of One Hundred Specimens, selected 
by JOHN HoGBEN. « LSsxcond Edition, 

“* Happily conceived and admirably carried out. *_Bveninc’ NEws. 


“*An attractive and well-chosen selection—it is probable that the work could not have 
been better done.” —GuarDIAN. 


A GIRU’S GARDEN. By Marcarer M. 


RankIN. Beautifully illustrated. 2s. net. 
“*An altogether encouraging volume for any girl who has as much as a 
ground to cali her own. Countless are the hints it gives, constantly found 
in those detailed volumes which profess to tell the beginner everything. It 
a revelation to girls of small means and little room for elaborate gardening 
ments.” — BooKMAN. 


LATEST WORKS IN THEOLOGY. 


JESUS. By the Rev. A. Morris Stewart, M.A., ey 

‘*The Crown of Science,’ ‘‘The Temptation of Jesus,” 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“A volume of real merit and value. . . . Mr. Stewart has a graphic and pictu 
style, and in a series of some twenty chapters he has invested the incidents of the e 
life of our Lord with a new interest.”—Recorp. 


THE SHRINE OF FAITH. Our Lord's 


Human Experience. By the Rev. T. H. Wricurt, Author of ‘‘ The 
Finger of God."" Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


** The volume is fragrant with the moral beauty of the life it studies.” 
Ovttook (U.S.A.). 


PROGRESS AND PERFECTING. 


Studies in Christian Discipleship. By the Rev. W. W. Spey, 
Author of ‘‘ The Silent Christ.’’ Cloth boards, 1s..6d. net. 
“‘ A robust and thoughtful exposition, with continuous practical applications.” 
Baptist Times AND FREEMAN. 
‘* Instructs, warns, and establishes faith with the la wisdom of the Scripture 
which controls and spires the book.’"—Sunpay ScHeot Cunsmcea. 


THE POWER OF PLAY IN CHILD 


CULTURE. By G. Hamirton Arcuisatp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“Full of suggestion and practical hints.”-—Scotsman, 
“ An interesting contribution to the study of child-psychology, and written in 
such a popular form that it should find its place on the bookshelf ot —_ — 
ne New Acs. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
THE BLACK FIFTEEN, and other 


School Stories. By W. E. Cure. With many Illustrations. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MR. MELROSE’S NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 
HENRY DRUMMOND. By Curusert 


Lennox. (Making 6th Edition.) 


JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW 


GUINEA. By Corupert Lennox. (Making 5th Edition.) 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. By A. 


Morris Stewart, M.A. (Making 5th Edition.) 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. 


Lonpon : ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pitcrm Sr., E.C. 
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